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How about Pullman seats? 


lone! 


we 


Your steamship ticket is your admission 
card to the boat that carries you to foreign 
shores. Its reservation is your first re- 
quirement in preparing for your journey 
and the earlier you make it, the more your 
stateroom will approximate your wishes. 

Many factors enter into the purchase 
of a steamship ticket—the line, ship, class, 
sailing date, speed, and, of course, the 
cost. Shopping around, by the hazardous 
trial-and-error method is a waste of time 
and effort. 

At American Express offices trained 
travel men are ready to plan for your com- 
fort and reserve for you any ticket for any 


ship, any line—at standard prices. Reserv- 
ing your steamship space in this travel- 
wise way you can rest assured that the 
first part of your voyage will equal your 
expectations. 

Then after your steamship ticket is an 
accomplished fact, your second thought 
isfor yourpassport. The American Express 
travel man who sold you your ticket will 
supply you with a passport application 
blank and aid you in procuring this ad- 
mission booklet to 
foreign shores. He 
will also advise you 


how to apply for 
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visas, if visas are required for the coun 
tries which you intend to visit. 
Purchasing your steamship ticke 
through the American Express and insu 
ing your travel funds by changing ther 
into American Express Travelers Cheque 
entitles you to the services of the Con 
pany’s world-wide travel organizatio 
while you are en route—to the use of th 
Company’s foreign offices as your mail an 
cable addresses, and to the aid of th 
Company’s interpreters, and travel mei 
Telephone, write or call at the neare: 
American Express Office or American E: 


press Company, 65 Broadway, New Yorl 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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jtatler beds are as luxuri- 
us~as money can buy. 
"ach has a deep box spring 
opped by an inner-spring 
hair mattress ... nothing 
*y more conducive to rest- 
ful sleep. 


what a difference there is in beds! There’s the 
m kind—the sad type—the lumpy affair. 
then there’s the Statler bed . . . buoyant, rest- 
“What a bed!’ you think, as you yawn and 
‘tch in lazy content on the mattress that is 
ifortable a// over — that doesn’t sag in a single 
ce —that yields pleasantly to the curves of 
ir body. 

‘nally, you switch off your radio. . . put out 
light at the head of the bed .. . pull up the 
wy white sheets and the blankets . . ! and sink 
mm, down, down into sleep. 

n the morning you awake to find a newspaper 
ler your door, and soon you’re whistling merrily 
your bath — eager for your breakfast. And as 
1 start about the business of the day, refreshed 


l rested and happy, we know you will think with 


-zntlo SLEEP 
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Snow Capped Peak and Sunny Lemon Grove in Southern California 


“FIRST CALL FOR DINNER” 


“Los Angeles 


...is something to look forward to. It is the 
prelude to asymphony of fine food... which 
is only one part of the unique service, the 
ultra-modern comfort of this fine train. 
Observation club car, bath, barber, maid, 
manicure and valet service. No extra fare. 


Only Union Pacific Offers Such Service 


Largest fleet of daily trains to California, 

led by the Los Angeles Limited and the 
famous Overland Limited. Observation and 

dining cars all the way on all trains. Smooth- 

/ est roadbed on earth. Convenient service 
hed from Chicago,Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, 


ah ry Minneapolis and St. Paul. Frequent and 
husiasm of the gracious personal service you See ine convenient sailings from Pacific Coast ports 
a RONEN be to Hawaii and the Orient. 


re enjoyed, of the many comforts of your room. 
d we fancy, too, you will remember it was the 


tlers that first gave travelers the modern hotel. 


ok Ch shelve ee ee ee ee ee 


| Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 


J. P. Cummins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 226 
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AMERI 


DIRECT TO RIO a 


12 DAYS 


No Intermediate Stops 


. 


CHELTENHAM SPA 


| 


WORCESTER 


“NORTHERN PRINCE” .. . “EASTERN 
PRINCE” .. . “SOUTHERN PRINCE”... 
“WESTERN PRINCE” .. . luxury, safety and 
smart living afloat. Everyone tuned to today’s 
sophisticated travel demands . . . each a mod- 
ern, luxurious speedster, ahead of date in every 
department, even to the advanced system of 
scientific ventilation, designed specially for 
cruising in tropic waters. Let the Four Princes 
take you safely and properly to Rio, Santos, 


Montevideo and Buenos Aires. MALMESBORS 


FORT ' . +s . 
NST CY Sea tare Must Be Included in Your British Itinerary 


GLANCE AT THE ABOVE PICTORIAL MAP 
Observe how within a very short distance—practically an hour’s auto-run 
—are situated many of those places whose names are as magic to the Ameri- 
can Traveller first visiting England—_STRATFORD-on-AVON, OXFORD, 
WARWICK CASTLE, THE WYE VALLEY and many other towns and 
cities whose names are writ large upon the pages of England’s history. 


The Gateway to the Glorious Cotswolds 


CHELTENHAM I8 A TOWN OF GARDENS, AVENUES AND FLOWERS PLANNED 
ON BROAD AND GENEROUS LINES. GOOD HOTELS, MODERN AMUSE- 


4 
iF UWURNE SS “5 - ‘¢ S Nf “ MENTS, MILITARY BANDS AND THE BEST STORES OUTSIDE LONDON. 
NUVtce_ LEN KI Free Guide from SPA INFORMATION BUREAU, Cheltenham Spa, England 


Prince Line Service has been Continuous between & New York and South America for 35 years or from ‘“*Travel”’ office, New York E.J.B. 547 


Accommodations for first-class passengers only. 
Reservations and literature at authorized tourist 
agents, or Furness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall 
St. (where Broadway begins), or 565 Fifth 
Ave, oN, Y. GC; 


ROUND WORLD TOURS 
108 Days—23 Ports—$680 
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TO GERMANY FOR 


Sports 
Health 
Gaiety 


Outdoor land of lakes and fields and the 
merry ring of laughter! Sport is the kindly 
ruler who holds sunny sway in every Ger- 
man city and state. Here the traveler is a 
welcomed guest at forma! and informal 
tournaments of every kind: golf, tennis, 
racing, yachting, swimming. Famous resorts 
where the curative springs sparkleinapano- 
rama of sunlight, sport, hotels, and casinos 
vivid with music. And in the cities... caba- 
rets and cafes of nightly merriment; musi- 
cal comedies and farces; informal hospital- 
ity. Honest prices, no visa fee, no landing 
charges. Write your name and address on 
margin for Illustrated Booklet No. 30. 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION 


German girls in rhythmic 


play OFFICE, 665 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


“Going to Europe’’ means going to 


SERMANY 


ea 


In Mitchell Park, Durban 


SOUTH 


AFRICA 
Golden Days — 


Starry Nights 


WINTER—and you long for sunny lands, genial 
climes! Connoisseurs of travel joys are turning 
toward South Africa, where floods of sunshine, blue 
skies, and exhilarating atmosphere will give you 
fresh zest for all outdoor sports—and your eyes 
may feast on a wealth of wonders such as only 
Africa offers. 


Where else can you see Victoria Falls? The charm- 
ing historic Cape Peninsula? Mines that yield more 
than half the world’s gold? Famed Kimberley, 
whose sparkling gems bedeck the fair ones of 
earth? The Bantu with his primitive kraal, 
unique tribal ceremonies, his witch doctors and 
war dances? 


You will stand with awe at the tomb of Rhodes, 
on a granite hill of the Matopos, as you ponder 
the colossal dreams of the empire builder. Zim- 
babwe—supposed source of Solomon’s gold — will 
recall the fascinating tales of Rider Haggard. 
And you may span the centuries with curious 
speculation on Africa’s early cave dwellers as you 
examine the rock paintings 
of ancient Bushmen. 


13,000 miles of modern ,rail- 
roads with de luxe express 
trains, splendid motor high- 
ways, and excellent hotels, 
minister to your every com- 
fort and convenience. 


Full information and booklet TH-4 will be gladly 
supplied by Director, South Africa Government 
3-1653 Bureau, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
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mY wheat 
From “The Half Way Sun” 


In the valleys that wind their tortuous way through the land of the Ifugaos the natives have constructed a prodigious system of 
rice terraces that climb the mountains to a height of nearly a mile. These terraces are the most remarkable development of primitive 
agriculture anywhere in the world. 


STAIRWAYS OF THE GODS 


The Rice Terraces of the Philippines—Primitive Engineers and Their 


Superb Achievement—The Romance of the Ifugaos 


By T. Incxris Moore 


OR seven hundred and fifty square miles the blue and pur- 
ple mountains cut the sky. The multiple valleys deepen and 
wind their tortuous way through the land of Ifugao. Hid- 
far in the remote interior of Luzon, the largest isle of the 
and-isled Philippine Archipelago, lies a strange land, un- 
nm to the world, where never a stretch of plain breaks the 
its and the depths, where there is not even a level long 
ch to;set up a cricket pitch. 

nd up the steep mountainsides climb the rice terraces, climb 
. over five thousand feet. Beyond that they cannot go. Rice 
not grow at a higher altitude, although the mountains rise 


from the sea level up to heights of seven and eight thousand feet. 

But more wonderful than the height of the terraces is the 
height of the ancient gray walls of stone. And more amazing 
still is the difference between the stone walls and the fields. Usu- 
ally the walls ascend from five to twenty feet. The fields stretch 
from six to forty feet in width. But if the mountain is very 
steep, then the walls are actually higher than the width of the 
field. 

Where I am now, at Banaue, the pitch is tremendous. Looking 
across the valley, I can see on the other side a terrace wall about 
fifty feet high which encloses a tiny little strip of green field 


8 

not six feet wide! Yet 
this narrow strip goes 
round the mountainside 


for quite a hundred yards! 

Imagine a paddock 
where the fence is eight 
times as big as the pad- 
dock itself. Imagine a 
man eight times as fat as 
he is tall, a fat man one 
foot high and eight feet 
across the shoulders. If 
you can picture to your- 
self these weird and won- 
derful freaks of nature, 
you can get an idea of the 
queerness of this topsy- 
turvy stone-walled world 
of terraced rice, this wild 
fantasy in gray and green, 
this paradox of primitive 


agriculture, which is as 
strange and magical as 
something out of the 
Arabian Nights. The 
crop of green rice is or- 
dinary enough, but the 
stone wall and field ap- 
pear absolutely super- 
human. 


The Ifugaos themselves 
feel the magical nature of 
their fields. Squatting 


outside one of their grass-thatched huts, 
patriarch whether his people had any legends or beliefs connected 


with the origin of the fields. 

He chewed his betel for a few min- 
utes. Then he spat out the betel juice 
so suddenly that I jumped as it hit a 
stone and dyed it red as with blood. 

He nodded and chuckled. Then he 
burst into a stream of what sounded 
like particularly choice profanity in 
barbaric gutterals. 

“What does he say?” 
native interpreter. 

“He says that they have a belief 
that the walls were made by the great 
anitos, the gods. The anitos lived in 
Chayya, the sky. One day the great 
god Wigan, the greatest of the gods, 
wanted to visit men. In those days 
men lived at the bottom of the valleys. 
He came down with Daliongdong and 
Humaiya and Mumboho 

“With whom?” I gasped. 

“They are other anitos, apo.” 

Apo means grandfather, but it is 
used as the title of respect in address- 
ing the white man. In Ifugao one 
soon gets used to being addressed as 
“Grandfather,” though it seems 
strange when the “grandson” address- 
ing you is an old man double your 
age. 

“All right. Go on with your story.” 

“When Wigan and the other gods 
came to the top of the mountains from 
the sky, they did not know how to 
get down. The mountains then were 
very steep, with many stones all the 
way down. Then Wigan made a 
magic. He stepped down very hard 
on the mountainside. The mountain 
was flat where he put his foot. And 
so he went down the mountain, put- 


I asked the 
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MAKING RICE FLOUR 


The rice harvest is of paramount importance to the Ifugao because he depends 
upon his terraces for the majority of his food. These youths and girls are at work 
with the primitive mortar making rice flour for ceremonial purposes. 


much. 
matches.” 


I asked a wrinkled old 


I pulled out some tobacco and matches which I always 


HARVESTING 


Men and women alike join in the harvest labors in 

May and June. The women cut the stalks with a small 

knife and often balance huge bundles of the golden 
rice on their heads. 


From The Half Way un” 


He wants you to give him some tobacco and_ 
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ting his foot down 
hard as he went. 
made the fields. The: 
gods followed the a 
of Wigan. Wher 
gods had talked wit 
men in the vain 


CDi 


had made. So the 
made the fields ar 
walls.” 


“That is a fine : 
I said. “But what ¢ 


there were any fiek 
The interpreter 1 
to the old man. 


betel, had pulle 
beaded bag out o 
loin-cloth, and was f 
in it for a few sera 
tobacco to put in h 
black pipe. All If 
women and men, 
heavy smokers. 7 

The old man was 
gesticulating to m 
putting out his ha 

“What does he w 

“He says you ar 
friend. He likes you 


with me for such occasions, for I 
learned the ways of Ifugao fri 
ship. 

The old man was puffing awa 
the utmost contentment, now — 
then chuckling with delight at ge 
the precious gifts. 

“Well, what did the people do ¥ 
out the rice fields?” 

“He says that there was no 
till the gods made the steps. Be 
that men used to eat only the anit 
which they hunted. They ate the 
deer and the wild pig and they cat 
birds. They ate also the roots in 
forests. But Wigan taught the 
ple how to plant the rice.’ 

“Ah,” I said, “but where did 
rice come from?” I thought this m 
be a poser for the old man, for pr 
tive legends usually only go a cet 
way in explanation and then stop. 
rest is not thought out. But I 
underrated Ifugao mythology, whi 
was /to find out is one of the 1 
highly developed in the world, n 
comprehensive and more complic 
even than the mythology of 
Greeks. 

“He says that the rice came f 
the sky. The gods are very fon 
rice. We know that rice grows in 
sky because the roots of the 
made holes in the sky. And s 
night the light of the sun cc 
through the holes made by the 1 
of the rice. It is the shining of 
stars.” 

Is there a more beautiful and pe 
way of accounting for the stars in 
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Courtesy Phi ippine Bureau of Science 


THE MIGHTIEST ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT OF THE PRIMITIVE WORLD 


2n from the mountaintops the rice terraces of the Ifugaos often resemble a gigantic coliseum far mightier than any structure ever built by Rome. 
cording to one authority these terraces would, if strung end to end, reach half way round the world. Experts reckon that the terraces were first built 
least two or three thousand years ago. However ancient they may be, they serve the Ifugaos of today as they served the mighty builders of old. 


logy? Its originality shows the imaginative nature of the And he thought that it was time to bring our talk to an end. 
os, who are by nature dreamers and philosophers and “Umbagongan—the old man—says he is tired. He will not 
mystics—as well as expert engineers and fierce head- talk now.” 
rs | The conversation was finished. I could not have the 
ad one more question to put. last say by thanking Umbagongan because there is no 
xcs Wigan still come down to talk with men?” word for “Thank you” in the Ifugao language. 
2 says yes. He talks with the priests. The But I believe that I have not had a more fascinating 
gods come down too, especially when we kill conversation anywhere—in Sydney or Oxford, in Lon- 
and have a feast, a bum, and many prayers. don or Paris—than this one-sided talk with the wrinkled 
yods come down from the sky when there is a old Ifugao, sitting there on the stones outside his moun- 
9 (a big wind). We know the gods come down tain hut, clad only in his G-string, chuckling toothlessly, 
se then the rice is sometimes flat where they put smoking his big-bowled pipe and chewing his betel 
feet. And when they put their feet down nut ! 
the walls break, and the water runs out of It was his ancestors, perhaps even more 
ce field. The gods come in the storm be- primitive, who created in their terraces scenes 
then men do not see them when they go which for beauty and magnificence could hardly 
1d down the mountains stepping on the be surpassed anywhere in the world, even by 
am the Swiss Alps and the Grand Canyon of 


es. | 
1e terraces are the staircases of the gods, Colorado. And the latter have not been made 
by man. 


; A typical veteran of the Ifugao é ; : . 
> interpreter looked puzzled. sHestheod hiie fellow: Aaa cath Standing on the top of an Ifugao mountain, 


do not know what that word means.” ness for American cigarettes. one looks far over range upon range of rolling 
fo} > 
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Working under a flaming tropical sun, the Ifugaos lighten the drudgery of their labor by singing together. A 
rice crop is raised with infinite pains: it is transplanted by hand, cared for by hand and harvested by hand. While 
the rice is growing the women go over the field time and again to pluck out dead blades, pull out weeds and terrace may be a thousand 

, gather the scum that forms on the surface of the standing water. from the bottom of the va 


mountains undulating on to still more distant peaks till their blue 
merges with the blue of the horizon. In between wind the valleys 
with a silver snake wriggling its sinuous way at the bottom where 
the mountain stream roars over the gray boulders. The valleys 
stretch for miles, and the terraces run round the side in a 
prodigal profusion of lines and shapes. 

The sides of the mountains are symphonies in gray and green, 
the unbelievably bright green of the rice and the soft mellow 
gray of the ancient walls, tinted with its patina of moss 
and lichen or the ferns which thrust their tender green 
frondage out from the million interstices of the walls. 
So mellow is this patina of green that the walls look 
as if they had never been made by human hands but 
had just grown there during the centuries. There 1s 
nothing artificial about them. They look absolutely 
natural, as much a part of nature as the mountains and 
the streams. 

The fields are terraced ribbons, strips of green that 
look as if they had been thrown carelessly around the 
mountainside by some giant milliner. They bend and 
curve. They crinkle into the ravines. They run level 
till met by some rocky peninsula and subside, baffled, 
only to appear again curving into a verdant semicircular 
bay that marks one of the pockets of the mountainside. 

Looking down to the bottom, one sees the fields as 
checkers, oblongs, rhomboids, and all sorts of curious 
geometrical shapes. The brightness of the green has 
become more insistent now that it is more extensive. 
The walls, which at the top were five to ten times as 
wide as the field to the eye, become now, in their turn, 
the ribbons looping the green of the rice. 

From lower down, looking up, the ribboned fields 
become thin slats of green placed horizontally across, the 
mountainside. They look like the lid of a box, the 


and extensive, they J 
giant seats running ing 
around the valleys. The 
is that of a mighty colt 
only the Ifugao coliseuf 
Hungduan and Asin af 
grander than the colise 
Rome. 

And then there are 
changes in the appearant 
the terraces made by the® 
ing sunlight and shadows% 
different times of the day 
effects of the mist df 
down the valleys, turnig 
into a phantasm ghostly, 
tic, eerie. The clouds fig 
the tops of the moufi 
milky white against a sap 
sky. The thousands of 
cades, in the season of f 
fall down the stone and ¥ 
glittering in the sunlight 
the scene is one of fairy Bf 
—the myriad _ indeserif 
beauties and magnificence 0 
rice terraces of Ifugao. 

The rice terraces are al 
triumph of primitive engif 
ing. They are the best ex 
of ancient irrigation rem 
today. The building of f 
miles of walls must have} 
a tremendous task. The 
tainsides are usually § 
often precipitous. The hi 


Photo by Deniston 


where runs the river. 
every single stone in the miles and miles of walls must | 
been carried by hand up these steep slopes from the river ] 
Then came the labor of the actual building. Great care @ 
have been necessary in the construction, in the placing of 
stones, since no form of cement was used. A single misp 
stone might mean the toppling down of the whole wall. Sé 
shapes and sizes of stones were used to obtain symmetry) 
cohesion. Most of them are rounded river boulders abolll 


rane “The Half Way 
CEREMONIAL PROCESSION 


box being the terrace wall. But at the top the lids dis- The ceremonial processions of the Ifugaos as they emerge from the palm-crowné 


appear, the fields have thinned until they are invisible, 


villages and move along the dikes and terraces in single file are superb spectacle 
The most impressive processions are associated with the elaborate rituals of heat 


and the walls alone are seen. When the walls are large hunting, the gruesome custom which our government is combating so energeticall 
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a man’s head. Smaller 
} used for “packing.” 
came the system of ir- 
Rice needs much 
Ht is. the thirstiest of 
In fact, it grows best 
r—a kind of amphibian 
The water of the 
yuld not be raised up the 
slopes. But mountain 
are numerous, and they 
‘d for the irrigation of 
ds. The water from the 
is carried down from 
» field usually by means 
‘s, the outlet being filled 
en the field is full of 
or when the supply is 
and only a certain 
¢ can be used for each 
In case of drought the 
ld, of course, is best off. 
e lower fields might go 
pred until they cake hard 
sun and the rice withers, 
3, and dies. But during 
iny season in July and 
t the water overflows 


ng the fields run canals 
1, which convey the water 
mg distances, sometimes 


stance of a mile. Simple RICE TERRACES UNDER WATER 


‘n pipe lines are also used : Ree ieee 
Pe ee odoin: The only tools the Ifugaos employ in building their rice terraces are wooden spades and wooden stakes, some- 

0 times shod with iron. Hard stones generally form the walls and each stone must be set in place with the 
ng. These are made of greatest care since no form of cement is used. The water from the mountain springs that supply the fields is 
ramboo. Sometimes quar- carried by means of dikes from one rice patch to another. 
rise over the disposition 
ese or the canals and dikes, but custom provides laws of not to be compared in magnificence and complexity with those of 


OP Sa 
Photo by Deniston 


‘ which settle the disputes or stop them from arising. The Asin, Banaue, Hungduan, and Kiangan, in Ifugao. 

system of irrigation is worked not only with complete Where did the ancient builders learn their craft? Where did 
ney but also in complete harmony. the creators of these terraces come from? No one can be sure. 
e terraces with similar systems of irrigation occur in China, It has been generally believed that the wave of migration to the 
, and Burma, but of all the terrace-building peoples the Philippine Islands came northward and eastward from Java and 


os have developed this curious art to its highest point. The Sumatra. But Professor Otley Beyer, the distinguished Ameri- 
es of Japan, which attract their thousands of tourists, are can ethnologist of the Philippines, informs me that recent findings 
in archeology and philology point to a southern and 
‘astward cultural movement from Formosa and Burma 
to Luzon. He gives most interesting examples of 
remarkable similarities between the Ifugao and other 
pagan tribes and certain tribes of Formosa and Burma. 

It is very surprising, for instance, to find that the 
Ifugaos are often closer in language and such cultural 
aspects as conventional markings on pottery to corre- 
sponding tribes or culture groups in Burma than they 
are to neighboring tribes only a few miles away over 
the Ifugao mountains. Cooking pots and preserving 
jars in Ifugao have almost identical patterns with those 
of Burmese pots and jars. They are very different from 
the patterns of the Kalingas and Tinguians, neighbor- 
ing tribes of Luzon. I have also seen basket and blanket 
weavings which show the same peculiarities. 

The Ifugao is described in the official “Population 
of the Philippine Islands in 1916” as “of very mixed 
race, practically all physical types being represented. 
The Malay blend predominates, while the Indonesian, 
short Mongol, and Ainu come next in order.” Thus 
the Ifugao, although predominantly Malay, has other 
racial characteristics which point to his having traveled 
some distance from his old home and gone through 
THE IFUGAOS DINE many mixtures in the process of journeying to his 


Py | ; ; he ee ag elie ae mountain home in Luzon. His character, customs, and 

, yams, maize and vegetables are the principal dishes in the Ifugao’s menu, Rotiats  Maeemticn eo 2 us , 

ugh on special occasions he may enjoy the delicacy of chicken and pig which Tlic ea teat The ‘ ereMt 1 Be Se asae the lowland 

eaten at important ceremonials. The very poorest families live mainly on yams W1pincs. ie latter were Christianized by the 
and have rice only at harvest time. (Continued on page 48) 


From “The Half Way Sun” 
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A DAY WITH A BASQUE FAMILY 


From Farm to Market Place—Inazio Gurrutzia and His Household 


—Bartering with the Peasants at St. Jean-de-Luz 


By Lucy Empury 


that seemed so close. 
Over the window-sill, unimpeded—for the heavy, slatless 
shutters were hooked back against the house—flowed the cool, 
morning air, bearing on its stream the call of cocks far and near. 
Above, on the hill, the church bell beat, a little laboredly, since the 
hands holding the rope no longer had their strength, no longer 
pulled as lustily as forty-eight years ago when Peére Istebe had 
first come to Saint Piarres. 

Thirty-three strokes—one for each year of Notre Seigneur’s 
service on earth. . Thirty-three strokes ...one...two... 
following slowly each after the other, sending down through the 
valley a solemn sound, crushing aside the frail piping of birds. 

In his sleep Inazio heard it, this tolling which had stirred every 
dawn of his life, the same 
tolling heard by his 
father, grandfather, great- 
grandfather, by well-nigh 
forgotten Gurrutzia men 
who once slept under the 
sloping, tiled roof. 

So already the old Curé 
was at work! The Curé, 
over eighty, heavy on his 
feet—while he, Inazio, a 
scant twenty-six, strong 
as a mountain pony, lay 
idle. 

Shamed, he opened his 
eyes, got up, hastily dip- 
ping his fingers in the lit- 
tle holy-water basin that 
hung beside the bed. It 
glimmered like a shell 
against the wall. Tacked 
above, a bay branch—a 
blessed branch saved from 
last Palm Sunday—scat- 
tered on the whitewash 
faint, pointed shadows 
from its crisp and shriv- 
eling leaves.  Inazio 
crossed himself and pulled 
on his pants, his blouse of 
blue cotton, leaving on the 
wooden pegs only Este- 
fana’s black dress and her 
heavy, hooded rain-cape. 

Es té fatwa: “sat Sup: 
stretching her mouth, her 
arms. Sleep had ruffled a 
little the hair at her tem- 
ples, softening their firm, 
bony outline, but her plait 
was still smooth, a thick, 
dark streak between her 
shoulders. Always her 
head rested very quietly 
on the plump bolster of 
goose-feathers while, dur- 
ing the tranquil night 


I: WAS still dark. Bright stars clung to the blue-black sky 


lected its strength. 


GETTING READY FOR THE MARKET 
hours, her body re-col- The cattle fair held every second Friday at St. Jean-de-Luz draws the farmers from built facing the East w 


all sections of the surrounding countryside. A typical Basque peasant with his 
béret, wooden shoes and leathern jacket, this fellow is preparing to make the trip 


now rung. It is, too, the market day.” Inazio made this 
soberly, without reproach as he went out the door and do 
passage toward the kitchen. } 

He stood for a second on the stones, stuffing bare fe 
shoes of wood to lift him above the barnyard mud. Dury 
rainy winter season its puddles never dried—the sun never| 
long enough to lick them up. 

In the East small clouds were lazily finning like thing 
bellied fish. The clear tinkle of bells came out from thi 
where cows were swinging in their stalls. Chickens clue 
drowsy, daybreak fashion—an amicable and soothing soum 
horse whinnied ; the donkey’s hooves thudded as he scrambi 
from the straw. Iron rings rattled when oxen shook theird 
Swine snuffled, nosing the long, empty trough; little 
squealed, biting ead 
er’s ears. 

Inazio picked 
pails, and set about 
Plenty to do since EB 
Gurrutzia, his fathet 
died; since Ang 
Egnaut, his brother 
gone to the Argé 
seeking a fortune. 
day Andres would 7 
back — all true Bas 
did. Meanwhile, 1t% 
hard with Grazien, 
away, serving his @ 
term, with only very 
Pazkal and very 
Bitton to help. Still) 
more sowing, one 
harvest would see Gra 
home—Grazien, w hé 
ways strode with a& 
of gladness as if the € 
were sweet to his step 
look. Remembering” 
brother, Inazio begaml 
sing. His voice m@ 
richly among the si 
ows of the stable. — 

Outside, too, the 
was being refilled 1 
the cheer that light” 
stows. The sun, SIO 
rising from behind — 
Rhune, touched the 
tiles, transformed thé 
purple to tawny warn 
Fern-stacks turned ff 
soot to cinnamon. 
clustered like giant hi 
along the south wing 
the house, dried masses 
brake solidly and 5} 
metrically piled arot 


poles, redolent still of 
© H. Armstrong Roberts hills. 


Maison Gurrutzia 1 


its back toward the wi 


“ec eo . 
The angelus has even to town for a day of bartering and gossip. of the sea as is the he 
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ALONG THE ROAD FROM THE VILLAGE 
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any of the peasant women jog to market on their little donkeys, seated somewhat precariously atop a large supply of produce. Ordinarily their clothes 
e black, the common color for all occasions from death to wedlock in the Basque country. In the region of Labourd the customary headdress of elderly 
women is black cloth. They wear voluminous ankle-length skirts, aprons and sometimes a thick knitted shawl. 


d Basque houses, which, like primitive houses everywhere, 
Reinforced by four but- 


ved not fashion but expediency. 


S, ivy-covered, the 
ywless rear had _ al- 
the aspect of some 
weathered — church. 
roof, inclining close 
rth behind, stretched 
rds and forwards to 
ising width and 
t, forming shelter 
oth man and beast. 
ith this heavy crown 
aged structure 
hed, staunchly em- 
d against the sum- 
f a hill, its massive 
ness visible across 
valley. Strangers 
ig along the road be- 
ooking up, spoke of 
“the blue house’’ be- 
of its cobalt bal- 

half-timbers, and 
All the houses 
bouts were — stone, 
walled, freshly 
each spring so that 
spotted the country- 
conspicuously white, 
most had maroon 


ae: CIEE: o 
© H. Armstrong Roberts 
The Basque villages with their sturdy stone houses and their venerable churches 
are the creations of a simple and rugged people. The houses are the products of 
a land where stone is abundant and their thick or heavily buttressed walls are often 
several centuries old. 


The sun fingered the letters above the entrance, as for close on 
three centuries it had been fingering them, accenting with clear 


lines of shadow their pre- 
cisely chiselled edges :— 
“In His Name 
Ernaut and Aignes Gurrutzia 
Husband and Wife Built Me 
in the Year 1632 
Love God, Preserve the 
Peace” 

Around the inscription 
ran bands of simple orna- 
mentation, picked up in 
blue and yellow paint, 
enclosing the significant 
swastika of Paracelsus 
which, for generations, 
had averted evil, brought 
blessing to the homes and 
herds of persistently bu- 
colic Basques. By this 
slab above his doorway— 
quarried and carted from 
the foot of the eternal and 
sovereign Rhune—had the 
founder of this home, 
Inazio’s forbear, sol- 
emnized the perpetual 
union of his people with 
the soil that supported 
their hearths. 

Fearless of February, 
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callas and geraniums lifted white and scarlet flowers, enlivening 
with their leaves, their blooms, their brown-and-yellow earthern 
pots the austere house-front along whose base they stood. Sun 
shafts sought the open stable door, struck across the murk, strip- 
ing with bands of gold the stalls, the backs of animals, the soiled 
and straw-strewn floor. Milk jets beat upon the pail bottom 
sounding a steady staccato tattoo as with practised grasp old 
Pazkal robbed the stubborn teats. 

Inazio was scrubbing shoats to sell. Their skin shone pink 
beneath the sparse, coarse hair; they squealed protestingly as he 
placed them in the crate. 

Geese strutted hissing, stretching their necks. 

““Shieee,” soothed Aunt Ana, coming from the 
shed with an apronful of 
cobs, stepping fa- 


HAYING IN THE PYRENEES 


The Basques have never been a town race. A people unafraid of solitude they have made their homes 
in the more remote Pyrenean valleys or uplands or they have followed the life of the sea. They were 
early renowned as whale fishermen; they were the first to establish the cod fishery off the coast of 
Newfoundland; they took full part inthe colonizing of America: “and for centuries they have pre- All her 

served their traditions in their own mountainous country. 


miliarly among the geese. A small woman, and shrivelled by her 
years—their bills reached level with her waist. 

From the kitchen chimney-stack smoke rose in a straight plume 
which paled as it ascended till lost at last amid the morning air. 
The chatter of children, the patter of excited, sandalled feet broke 
blithely through the rooms. On a rush-bottomed chair beside the 
stove Estefana sat with breast bared to the baby—a big fellow, 
he looked, smiling up to her and, as he sucked, she could feel 
his teeth. Still, it was better than bearing another too soon. Six 
years wedded, already four sons, and she was not yet twenty- 
three, over-young to be the true mistress of the house of 
Gurrutzia. 

Eight o’clock and everything was ready. Bread and a round, 
flat cake of cheese for Bittor’s noon meal had been set out upon 
the table. 

“T’'ve left an apple-tart too,” said Estefana, kindly, looking 
down at the boy as she settled on the high seat of the cart. She 


was fond of the little orphan cousin who had come to live wii 
them beneath the hospitable homestead roof; and, though but te 
he could be trusted with the cows. ‘i 

Bittor smacked, anticipating the taste of cinnamon and suga 
His black eyes brightened. He didn’t speak but stood watchin 
as they drove away. 

Beside Estefana perched Pazkal in flowing smock and _sailo 
blue béret, for—after eighty—ten kilometers is a goodish wa 
He tugged at the tough-mouthed pony, slapped its shaggy flank 
spewed out sounds of encouragement between his gums. T 
small animal strained forward. 

“Take care!’ Estefana looked over her shoulder at Tom 
Anton, Ciprien, sitting on a box, toes dangling among vegetabl) 
with which the back was stacked—fine silver-green plumes 
artichoke, flat rosettes of chicory, bright orange carrots, onioy 
freshly rinsed and glistening. “ 

Cabbages and hogs were in the c 
ahead. The oxen marched slowly 
great beasts pacing with a_ patie 
rhythmic, swinging motion—heads do 
bowed beneath the unyielding, wood 
yoke which stretched from neck to nec 
Between their flaring, pointed horns 
mats of sheepskin; their foreheads we 
hidden by a crimson worsted fringe. 15 
perturbable they stared through the tc 
menting tassels; and, meeting these ey 
no man could tell what was mirror 
there—whether acquiescence or res 
ment at their lot. Clean linen blank 
striped red and indigo, covered t 
backs and were bound in place by a ni 
row leather girdle. 

Beside this laden, two-wheeled cha 
Inazio strode matching his pace to 
steers, swaying as he walked, tall, lec 
hipped and stately as some early E 
tian king. His long glance sought its ¢ 
jective, seemed never to swerve. The 
where the land suddenly flattened 
met the sea, curved the circular har 
of St. Jean-de-Luz and the Nivelle’s t 
thread. i 

At the tail of the procession ¢ 
Aunt Ana, intrusted with the rabb’ 
doves, butter, eggs and cheeses. V 
upright she sat in the shaking veh" 
which jostled her bones like dice 11 
box. Her scant hair was tightly dra? 
and twisted at the back—a round ki 
covered with black cloth, the custom } 
head-dress of elderly country women? 
the region of Labourd. Over volun 
ous, ankle-length skirts she wore jl 
apron, into the waist-strap of which w 
tucked the ends of a thick, knitted shed) 
+r clothes were black—amye 

Basques, the color of death, of wedles 
of every day. These clothes and © 
curved nose gave her slightly the air of a ruffled and rusty | 
raven. 4 

Along the many ridge roads leading downwards to St. Jea” 
St. Jean-de-Luz so snugly ensconced in its sheltered basin 1 
the sea—moved in measured fashion similar cavalcades. Farm 
their families, their produce and beasts, gathering to barter 4 
hold holiday. Behind, emptied of life, stood their houses, } 
their fields, deserted by all but the dogs and a solitary figur® 
one very old or, as at Maison Gurrutzia, one very young, lef. 
follow the feeding herds. 

It was a day unbelievably beautiful, one of those Pyren) 
days that come with dream-like brilliance, an interval of je 
between wan periods of rain. Tilled fields seemed sheets” 
emerald bound, by a dark broidery of bushes, to pasturage V) 
the texture of plush. Birds were everywhere, filling hedger) 
with their piping, firs with whir of wings. From the thick’ 
magpie flashed, showing his white and sable. Down through’ 
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-ranches floated streamers of melody tossed off by a merle. 
ng paths and turnpikes marched Basques, little and big, 
an air of solemn blithesomeness, not consciously aware but 
the day in every fiber of body and bone. Sweet to the 
to the lips, this taste of ‘false heat; yet well they knew 
omorrow would close around a chill hand, that the dark 
of many tomorrows must be endured before they drew 
their breaths the long, heady draught of true spring, be- 
earth turned her flanks to the summer. 

> vast, vaulted market was already filled with the chatter of 
n, with bustle and clatter and cries of fowl, when Aunt 
struggled in to take her place, panting beneath her burden 
estock. She pushed past a young matron stooping to extract 
ce of rabbits from a crate. 

gun on, Andrea—goodday, Mistress,” said the girl, civilly, 
2 straightened to make room. It was Mayi Elissagaray from 
eighboring farm. Her hair was thick and black and shining ; 
yes, her teeth, her earrings flashed. Bright color burned upon 
heekbones. She was wearing a modish velvet jacket, silver- 
like the hapless creatures’ coats—hapless creatures she was 
lag by their hind legs in mid-air as, smiling, she talked to 
isind that one roundabouts. 

(eam-and-brown hens (a brighter brown than cinnamon bark) 
¢1 lying at intervals along the counter, tethered feet concealed 
(il feathers, sitting motionless—except for their beady blink- 
g-as majolica museum pieces. Gray-purple pigeons puffed 
e breasts between the bars of wooden cages. Pumpkins, 
cl in halves, lay like burned-gold ewers between pyramids 
Fears and oranges, piles of pearl or rust-red 
zs. Pungent odors of fish and cheese cut 
ugh the mild perfume of primrose and mimosa. 
emiums and violets and glowing discs of calen- 
il stood massed and vivid to catch the passer-by 
btween the stalls purchasers pushed and 
sed and bargained with good-natured tur- 
lace. In the midst of these sights and scents 
vsounds Aunt Ana perched upon a stool, 
ing nothing beyond the coming ot 
cstomer. Her arms were folded in her 
yn. Sometimes she stretched a shriv- 
€ hand to smooth the plumage of a 
.; sometimes she yawned, exposing 
1s bare as a baby’s; sometimes she ex- 
wged a sentence with Mistress Juana 
ie next trestle. 

Your lettuces look very good today.” 
Yes, thanks to plenty of cow-dung— 
Ylong ago Andres dug over the patch. 
eG you make all those cheeses your- 
7? 

very second Friday for more seasons 
li she could remember had Aunt Ana 
'thus in the center of this selfsame 
ae. 

Jutside thronged animals and men, 
en the street, around the square. Emp- 
€ carts rested on their tails, up-ended, 
lts in air. Ponies, shaggy and patient, 
‘e hitched by their bridles to plane 
»s. The long ears of donkeys and their odd, wise eyes showed 
Ive the oat-bags in which their muzzles seemed lost. Metal rings 
ply jingled on the metal rail behind which, side by side, 
locks stood ranged, facing outward, tossing and grating great 
ins, superb chests rippling—a phalanx of stolid warriors baring 
it breasts to doom. Among the beasts their owners strolled, 
ping sometimes to smooth with soil-stained hands the sur- 
singly clean, embroidered blankets which often bore a mono- 
m, proud symbol of proprietorship. 

24 here,” said Estefana to her sons, “I have to buy some 
| gs,” 

Seated on the stone curb of the fountain, with unprotesting 
re they watched their mother march away. Three such very 
fall figures, quaint and stoic, in home-made smocks of woolen 
ff, legs bare and stiffly dangling, on their feet the holiday 


dals, rope-soled, of crimson cloth. 
Fresently the town-crier mounted up beside them and, bal- 
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ancing on the rim, blew his horn. Its shrill voice flew out across 
the square, men stopped talking, turned their faces toward the 
fountain. Above the boys’ heads, the crier’s chant began, a chant 
of jumbled death and life: 

“Un naufrage terrible—a shipwreck full of horror upon the 
rocks of Biarritz . S. S. Wellington, twenty sailors drowned. 

. All the Sons of St. Joseph and the Daughters of Ste. Marie 
who wish to take part in the procession must be assembled in the 
Church of Louis Quatorze by nine o’clock of next Sunday... 
Monsieur le Ministre of Public Health begs that mothers will 
send their children on alternate Thursdays to Doctor Petite of 
Rue Gambetta for serum against the diphtheria. a 

The farmers stood silent, digesting what 
he had said, pushing their bérets about on 
their heads, lighting cigarettes, spitting into 


af 


| 


REG © H. Armstrong Roberts 
PASTURING ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


The Basque shepherds often pasture their sheep far up on the rocky slopes of the Pyrenees. In the 

main the country of the Basques is rugged and mountainous, a land easily defended and conducive 

to the development of the independence and firmly rooted conservativism which distinguish its people. 

The exact origin of the Basque race remains unknown but evidence indicates that they are kin to 
the early North African people, the pure-blooded Berbers. 


puddles from the corners of their mouths. 

“ Alors,’ pronounced old Pazkal, with the air of a judge, to 
his neighbor, “such stubborn fellows, these English—had_ they 
harkened to the pilot none would have been lost. Conceive! The 
Captain put his thoughts against those of Manuel, a true Basque 
who knows the coast.” 

The master of Marteenia doubled forward, folding his trousers 
tight around his ankles, fastening them with safety-pins—a tall 
fellow with a clipped mustache which bestowed upon his staid 
face a bizarre hint of the music-hall. 

“This serum—now rightly, what is it?” he asked of Inazio. 

“I have no time for such things,” answered the master of 
Gurrutzia without humility and without conceit. “Anyhow, Este- 
fana will not let them go; our children have no need of doctoring.” 

Inazio continued to lean on his elbows, thumbing kernels off 
a dry cob, tossing them down into the improvised stye where 
snorted and grunted cantankerous pigs closely herded one against 
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another in uncomfortable quarters. 

Estefana, baby on arm, pressing to- 
ward the peddlers’ booths, saw Pampi 
de Saint-Pée swaggering through the 
throng, stepping even nearer though it 
appeared without purpose—remarkable 
in his apricot-orange pants, a brilliant 
cock among crows. The very tilt of his 
béret betokened what manner of man 
he was. His shirt stood open at the 
neck, fell from his lean shoulders in 
long, swaying pleats—the straight, full 
Shirt of the maquignon, the accredited 
cattle-trader. From time to time he 
nonchalantly tapped his leather leg- 
gings with the tip of a riding crop. 
In all the market place there was not 
another pair of leggings like these. 

Approaching, he fixed his eyes on 
Estefana. Well she knew that glance! 
Though it was six years since she had 
knelt on the nuptial cushion beside 
Inazio while tae Curé passed his hands 
in blessing above their heads, still she 
felt her cheeks grow hot. 

“A brave bundle you’ve got!” Mock- 
ery in his voice, tenderness in the fin- 
ger Pampi placed beneath the infant’s 
chin. “And how do you call this one?” 
A slight, teasing accent on the “this.” 

“Chalbat José,’ she replied, briefly, 
passing on, holding the child high be- 
tween herself and him. 

A saucy one, this Pampi of Saint- 
Pée! Better a hushand such as Inazio. 
Even at fifteen she had been wise 
enough to recognize that. Resolutely, 
she put her mind upon the business of 
purchase, but at the bottom of her 
spirit, like a golden drop in the bot- 
tom of a glass, remained the elating 


notion that Pampi, the peacock, had not yet married. 

Without so much as a look at tiers of silk stockings seduc- 
tively dangling, at purses or painted scarves, Estefana—practical 
housewife—passed on to the table of thread and tin thimbles, 
safety-pins and shaving sticks. Into the shiny bag that hung from 
her elbow beneath the baby’s rear she tucked a packet of needles, 


spools white and black, three meters of cloth; then, hesitating je 


VILLAGES AND ROADSIDE IN THE BASQUE COUNTRY 
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No European peasants possess more dignity and self- 
respect than the Basques. They know few social dis- 
tinctions, and to be born a Basque is to be born both 
aristocrat and democrat, a free and self-respecting 
man no matter what one’s social position may be. 


mantled their booths. 
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a second, exchanged two sou 
palmful of sweets. Between 
ing shapes of people she cou 
see the small patient forms st 
to the rim of the fountain. H 
toward the boys, she smiled ¢ 
how six brown eyes would b 
six eyes the echo of her own 
only Chalbat on her arm who] 
father’s blue. 
Noon stood overhead. 
Down the street strode 
hipped woman, balancing a 
on her crown, crying, “C-la 
fresh clams!” Straggly hair 
her upper lip, her voice was 
as a man’s. j 
The world squatted on curk 
munching bread and cheese. 
grew animated—fumes of y 
coffee, strains of music spt 
mouths of stuffy rooms, spre 
the outer air. Men’s feet shu 
an accordion wheezed, squ 
from its laboring sides sound 
quated gaiety. Hands tapped 
some lad pranced at his 0j 
monica’s bidding. Dreams fii 
faded on faces, teeth clenel 
absently—for a fraction farm 
got their bargaining and~ 
whirled away on violin wings 
Shortly, the spirit of com 
asserted itself. The shrill pr 
pigs almost incessantly rent 
Owners set teeth together, 
as they stooped to lift—by 
foreleg—the heavy, reluctant 
from crate to waiting butchet 
Snub-nosed calves, clumsily bé 
began to butt against each ¢ 


shiver with bewilderment and weariness. Tired babies cri 
toms officers in their jaunty capes, their visored caps 0 
blue encircled by crimson cord, ceased to chaff, comme 
‘drift away. Women bundled up their belongings, vend 


Inazio—after one wistful look toward the café where 
ie (Continued on page 54) 


_ The same sturdy simplicity marks the Basque architecture on both the French and Spanish sides of the Pyrenees. At the right, one of the Sp 


Basques is seen at work threshing grain near an old church at Jaca. 


j 
A 


ad 


The roadway at the left is in the French Pyrenees not far from Caute: 


eae 
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THE HEART OF MONTE CARLO 


day the tables stretching between the Café de Paris and the Casino are filled with a typical Riviera crowd sipping drinks, gossiping and idly con- 
templating the diverting pageant of Monte Carlo life. 


RACKETEERING ON THE COAST OF PLEASURE 


Glimpses of Monte Carlo’s Underworld—Gilded Parasites at the 


Capital of Chance—Some Riviera Tragedies 


By CHARLES GRAVES 


TITHIN a few hours of arrival in Monte Carlo, a well- 
dressed Irishman drew me into conversation. (Guarded 
though his remarks were, I quickly discovered that he 

ecret agent of the casino, and ultimately I drew from him a 
of confidences. 

main duties in the Sporting Club are to report anybody 

know to be undesirable,” he said; “to warn the authori- 

somebody is losing a lot of money, in case they might 
Suicide or present the casino with dud cheques; and to 
for any crooks in the Sporting Club. For instance, there 
American there the other day with his arm in a sling, 
nm more than one occasion, watched his opportunity and 
ther people’s winnings. A stockbroker told me that he 
rned round for a minute ‘to have a bet at the roulette table 
vs playing Trente et Quarante), and when he turned back 
ght this fellow taking the five hundred francs he had 

_ He remonstrated with the American, and all the latter 

1s: ‘Well, you should look after your own money!’ ” 

t long ago,” he went on, “a man with a black patch over 

e arrived in Monte Carlo. He was supposed to have had 


I What» lene, 


f 


a motor-car accident just before coming out. He came out vith 
a little lady, to whom he was supposed to be engaged. The little 
lady gambled very highly, and won a lot of money. Then she 
lost, and left the Hotel de Paris very suddenly, owing about 
200,000 francs. Her friend remained behind. About three weeks 
elapsed, and then the girl reappeared'and repaid the whole debt, 
to the entire surprise of everyone. Where she got it from, no- 
body knows; but the fact remains that she, got it and paid it 
over, and disappeared again. Her friend still.remained on. I 
noticed him for several days, and came to the conclusion that 
he was a ‘wrong ‘un.’ He was an Englishman. Then an elderly 
woman, by the name of Mrs. G , who had married a Rus- 
sian but had gone back to her former husband’s name, came into 
the picture. I warned this old lady, as I had noticed the fellow 
with the black patch paying her a great deal of attention. I,said 
to her: ‘If I were you, I should be careful of the gentleman.’” (I 
quote the agent’s exact words.) “However, she said that he was 
quite a charming man, that she was all alone out there, and that 
she liked to have people to lunch with her. 

“Five days afterwards in the Sporting Club..she came up to 
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xey was petite 
with very preg 
eyes, expensive tastes 
2 gne appetite. 
Irene had Titian how 


was tall, and wore i 
green mostly. 
Kathleen was very a& 
with exceptionally small 
chestnut-colored hair, andj 
features. She talked 
American accent, but obi 
came from Birmingham @& 
erpool. Sometimes, she @ 
Englishmen as to her a 
but seldom an American} 
7 favorite story was that Sa& 
EVENING ON THE COAST OF PLEASURE a cinema “star” from 2 
Evening softens the gaudy magnificence of the city that has drawn gold from across all the seas of the world wood, and was there == 
and tarde possible most of the luxury of the Riviera. Standing conspicuously on the promontory overlooking holiday, and that it w 
the sea is seen the famous Casino built by Charles Garnier in 1878. Farther to the left lies the old town of her luck at the tables that wa 
Monaco. the capital of the diminutive principality of which Monte Carlo is a part. determine the length of her 
there. She remained 7 
me. ‘You know that young man,’ she said, “he came to me last months. After three weeks she told friends that she had i 
night and borrowed five or six mille off me. and said that he had £900, half of which she had sent over to England. She 3s] 
lost his money and for a few days would be a bit short, and that back in London, and is presumably stili dancing at the night 
they were wanting him to pay his bill at the Hotel de Paris. So | which previously employed her. a 
I backed a cheque for him, but this afternoon when I came down Jacqueline was an extraordinary person, with the wei 
to lunch, he had decamped, not only owing me this money, but colored hair, which was obviously not natural. It was hke® 
having swindled the clerk in the office at the hotel for about ten She had always a very white face and very red lips. She 
mille, and other servants in the hotel from whom he had borrowed mannequin. 


also." This man was never traced, and it shows that one should Pat was a dancer at a London night club before she went: 

be very careful of choosing one’s friends in a place like Monte to Monte Carlo. She was of medium height with auburn ®™ 

Carlo, especially in the casino or the Sporting Club.” Being very vivacious, she seemed to have great success with 
One of the most curious methods of extracting money irom ous foreigners. Jacqueline, Irene, and Trixey stayed af 


comparative strangers was adopted by a young dancer, now ap- = Hermitage, which belongs to the casino. Kathleen and Pat s® 
pearing in a show in London. He had spent all his money; he at the St. James’s. None of them was allowed to stay a 


had spent £80 that had been cabled to him by a friend within Hotel de Paris, although it belongs to the casino. 4 


® people guess that there 
y close haison between 
BCarlo and the Paris 
= A striking example of 
we furnished by the case 
ree. lrene had only been 
[Ge Carlo for three weeks, 
nigrepresentative from the 
wmsaire of Police arrived 
1@yotel, and asked the man- 
-@ Irene —— was there, 
@h the request that she 
ii@eave Monte Carlo within 
Wfour hours, as they had 
im a complete 
We police at Le Touquet 
gard to a cheque (for 
ix mille), which had not 
Wet two years previously. 
Wnan—an American—who 
@nd of Irene, gave her a 
M@ to clear her of the 
, but a firm of solicitors 
Mjshe had previously inter- 
tl informed her that a 
Mi was quite useless, and 
| out that as she had al- 
® given one dishonored 
m@, the police—if anything 
@be done at all—would 
milly want cash this time. 
Slicitor himself kindly vol- 
med to advance her the 
for the six-mille cheque, as 
was unable to find her 
# who had given her the 
fe. and the matter was 
Hilly urgent. The solicitor 
Hvent up to interview the 
Pissaire of Police to see 
fer payment of the 6,000 
& in cash would save the 
Hut the latter pointed out 
he could do nothing in the 
fr, as it had not arisen in 
hsino at Monte Carlo, but 
Touquet. Irene then leit 
but one o'clock that after- 
iin a high-powered car for 
from where she went to 
'; stopped a few days there 
ar and trembling until, in 
pinion, the ports were no 
t being watched; and then 
fortunate enough to get 
to England in the usual 
Irene, however, will not be 
0 go across the channel for 
little time to come—if 
She is not the only one. 
e are at least six thousand people on the black list kept by 
aSino. 
ere is no doubt, though, that the Monte Carlo police are 
ufficient, either in numbers or in powers of protection from 
. It is extraordinary indeed that there are not more rob- 
s and assaults committed on the hundreds of women and 
the women wearing the most wonderful jewelery, and the 
stuffed with notes. It is true, of course, that experienced 
lers who have made a big winning do not carry the money 
with them, but leave it with the authorities until the follow- 
ay. This, of course, is greatly encouraged by the authorities, 
being all the greater chance that the gambler, not having 
the money out of the casino, will come back and probably 
it all without its ever having left the safe custody of the 
D; 
e hears a great deal about the suicides at Monte Carlo. Sui- 


dossier 


of Monte Carlo’s lurid history. 


Pleasant formal gardens stretch behind the Casino at Monte Carlo. 
there in the sun suggest nothing more dramatic and exciting than a bourgeois Sunday afternoon, yet these 
gardens provide the inevitable background to many of those stories of horror and tragedy that form a part 
Life at Monte Carlo has amazing variety, providing everything from a digni- 
fied vacation in an English pension to the most sensational kinds of melodrama. 
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© Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


THE GARDENS OF THE CASINO 


For the most part the people who loiter 


cides on the Riviera can be divided into two classes. Both are 
the result of the gambler’s last throw. 

Suicides do not often happen in the casino at Monte Carlo 
itself. There may not be more than two or three in a season, 
and those that occur are almost invariably kept out of the news- 
papers. 

The two sorts are made up of those who commit suicide on 
the spur of the moment in the casino itself, and those who, having 
lost their money at the tables, go away in reflective fashion to 
blow out their brains, or to throw themselves into the harbor. 

Poison is another form of suicide. There was a case two years 
ago of a young girl who took poison in the bar of the Salles 
Privées while I was in the casino. She was a Frengh girl. Sit- 
ting on one of the high stools at the bar, she nonchatantly asked 
the barman to give her a Perrier Water. As soon as it was 
brought to her, she slipped a small tablet into her mouth, drank 
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the mineral water, and was dead in half a minute. The only And now let us consider a contrast—in fact, two o 
thing to do, as far as the casino authorities were concerned, was “Next summer,” said my waiter at the Hotel Hermit 
to shovel the body behind the bar, and then to stage a realistic day, “I shall become a dance-professional—what they cal 
fight between a croupier and one of their paid agents. This dis- I can dance and they say it is a paying profession. W 
tracted all attention from the suicide, and the corpse was taken Most of the gigolos are ex-waiters anyway.” 
away down one of the three secret passages which lead from the I was sitting at an expensive tea-dance in Monte Carle 


casino to an underground room. 


In case where a_ suicide 
leaves no possible mark of 
identification—which is quite 
frequent—the “body is then 
taken care of by the casino 
atithorities and placed in a 
grave in the Suicides’ Corner 
of the Monte Carlo cemetery. 
Very few people know where 
the cemetery is. Fewer still 
have seen it. Actually, it is 
on a barren headland between 
the casino and Cap d’Ail, and 
there are hundreds of anony- 
mous little graves there. Ob- 
viously, this somber _ little 
cemetery is no place to linger, 
so let us pass on to a less 
gruesome subject. 

There have always been 
people who think they can 
break the bank at Monte Carlo 
with some sort of “system.” 
There is one syndicate which, 
without doubt, has in the past 
won a packet of money, but 
it only plays Trente et quar- 
ante. There are are eight 
men in it. Two years ago the 


authorities and the croupiers had. got an inkling of their game, party and asks, often wordlessly, whether one of the ladies pi 
but no more. Their system was no doubt founded on the plan will dance. If she accepts that dance no obligation is i 
of a well-known gambler of Monte Carlo in the past who, for If she accepts the next time, however, it is etiquette on dep 


years, made as much as £15,- 
000 a year, and was in con- 
sequence the best advertise- 
ment that Monte’ Carlo ever 
had. No one really knows the 
system, but the main point is 
to see the last card when the 
croupier takes the small pack 
to deal with at the finish from 
the shoe, and to watch the shoe 
when it is being remade. You 
then watch the cut, and try 
to see the card when the cut 
is taken and the cards are put 
back. But now the croupiers 
have got very careful, and 
players very rarely see any- 
thing at all. 

This syndicate must, how- 
ever, have an extra system, for 
they take down numbers the 
whole time. This, however, 
may be a blind. Sometimes 
they only bet once every half- 
hour. The head of the syndi- 
cate, who is a short, dark, 
clean-shaven little man, with a 


very big, clever head, is supposed to have been completely with- in London,” he told me, “and then, realizing that I could 
out means three years ago. Yet I am told that within a month more money at dancing, I took it up as a professional da 
of its arrival, the syndicate had no less than two million francs partner. It was very difficult to get a recommendation to 
in Barclay’s Bank. And it is true that this little man has built place, but I succeeded and here I am. 


a lovely villa in Italy on his winnings. “It is a good business, but a precarious one,” he contin 
One of the casino officials was actually detailed to try to dis- | “You will, on a good day, give two dancing lessons at two f 


cover the exact method of this brilliant system, but was unable dred francs an hour. You will be paid one hundred franes 
to do so. All that he did was to put an occasional thousand ‘francs two different parties at the tea-dance, and perhaps three hune 
on the section of the table chosen by the syndicate. He invariably francs more at night. That makes nine hundred francs in a ¢ 
won. On one occasion he actually won eight coups running. (Continued on page 52) 


orchestra was playing pretty music, and every now a 
elderly women were 
proached by slim you 


in well-waisted — suits 


the room. ; 
The waiter looked curi 
at these young men 
ranks he wished to join. 
Until two years ago, 
an excellent film of th 
was shown, the word 
was looked upon ask 
the English public. 
supposed to indicate 
pleasant parasite who 
round hotels and 
favors from women. 
days people realize 
gigolo is nothing more 
than a hard-working 
professional — employet 
without salary—by 
"© Nesmith hotels on the Riviera té 


ALONG THE HARBOR ner unescorted women 
The flamboyant hotels, casinos and villas that rise above the harbor at dance-floor. E 4 ; 
Monte Carlo are perfectly suited to the city’s personality. It is the The etiquette is this, 
world capital of chance, the first city of the new Riviera of wealth and gigolo, who sits with 


luxury and unique among the famous watering-places of the world. Pere Se separate | 
c tod c 


comes up to a likely-lookt 


to give the gigolo one 
dred francs for his ser 
Through ignorance 1 
than through stinginess t 
not always done. 

The “client”—as the 
calls her—thinks that 1 
paid by the management. 
is bad luck for the gigold 
cause he has no redress. — 

There is, as far as@l 
only one of these profe 
dancing partners in 
Carlo who is English. 
a Londoner and a very 
dancer. a 

I asked him to jo 
table and tell me about 
life. Of the other five 
ployed by the hotel, he 
© Ewing Gullowa)  ™eé, two were Russiansyam 
THE COAST OF MONACO AT NIGHT them being a_ baron. 


From the Cornich Road at night the view over Monaco is superb. In others were Fr enchmen, ; 
the foreground the Casino may be clearly seen. Beyond are the lights , did not know their past. 
along the harbor, and on the promontory in the distance is the great had been doing this for ( 

palace of the Prince of Monaco. six weeks. : 


“T was a stockbroker’s € 


a 
i 
rt 


——_— 


SPECIAL courtesy of 
2 management I sat on 
2 right-hand side of a 
locomotive, which 
works number 52023, 
oothly pulled an after- 
ssenger train out of a 
station as per sched- 
olled in a cab window, 
comfortable, just as I 
» on the railways in 
a. 
cails on which my iron 
rom Philadelphia rode 
y weighed one hundred 
to the yard and were laid—with modern spikes and fish- 
-four feet, eight and a half inches apart on ties placed close 
together to suit any up-to-date American railway builder. 
2s were heavily ballasted with broken rock. 
standard-gauge roadbed was as carefully hand-picked, 
and manicured as though each mile were part of one of 
ilways on which the section crew is awarded a competitive 
or neatness and efficiency. 
ach side of the right-of-way a flat, treeless, fenceless farm- 
untry stretched richly to a far horizon, just as it stretches 
verta or Kansas. As I strained my eyes to identify what 
like farm buildings in the distance, a dust storm swooped 
and blotted out the landscape. For fifteen minutes we ran 
+h dust clouds at fifty miles an hour, behind closed cab 
s, while the engineer intuitively blew blasts on the whistle 
_we reached crossings of unseen wagon trails. As we flashed 
hese crossings I thought of our western. Nebraska before 
ay commissions began building for motor cars. 
time, and on 
our steaming 
er ran out of 
ist storm—and 
ced the sort of 
seen best on 
far-flung, vir- 
prairies. In- 
vely, I looked 
ike’s Peak far 
id of us—but 
a snow-capped 
was in sight. 
I remembered 
urrent where- 
3. I wasn’t in 
rica, but in 
huria, the mod- 
vonderland of 
it Asia. 
miliarity of 
e power, road- 
and landscape 
ent me wander- 
nentally six 
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MODERN WONDERS OF ANCIENT MANCHURIA 


By Eart CHapin May 


The traveler arriving at the railroad station at Dairen might easily 
imagine himself in a typical American city. 
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Japan’s Mighty Colonizing Achievement—Life in the Changing Cities of New 


Manchuria—How Steel Highways Are Transforming Asia 


ba 


So natural did »the whole. 
thing seem that Ihad quite 
forgotten how the trinily uni- 
formed station master at: Fu- 
shun had touched: ‘this*cap to 
a railway official atid, at the 
latter’s request, had ¢onducted 
me along a concrete. platform 
to where an iron horse stood 
and panted. 

There had been an exchange 
of brief remarks in Japanese 
between locomotive engineer 
and station master, an ex- 
change of salutes between sta- 
tion master and the engineer and his firemen, after which I had 
climbed up a steel ladder and across a .gangplank, while the engine 
crew saluted me formally, then showed their white teeth in brown 
faces not strangers to coal dust. This showing was made amica- 
bly. I was their guest and they were courteous. 

Number One Fireman wiped cinders off a leather seat he had 
occupied. It was on the right-hand side of the cab, opposite that 
used by firemen in American practice. The brown-faced little 
engineer had opened his throttle so carefully that the train pulled 
out without jolting his passengers before I discovered that Num- 
ber Two Fireman was an alternate. He stood onthe gangplank 


in front of the tender when he wasn’t washing said gangplank 
with a hose or assisting in frequent exchanges of verbal intelli- 
gence, in which the guest did not participate: 
ligence was, to me, unintelligible. 

Whenever the engineer sighted a semaphore he would call out, 
in a high falsetto, something that sounded like “Oyiha,” to which 
the firemen’s chorus would cry “Oyeha,’ 


Fact is, the intel- 


> 


and the Baldwin would 
roll along tranquilly. 
Then Number One 
Fireman would open 
the firebox door and 
throw in some coal 
from the largest 
open-pit mine in the 
world, at Fushun, 
the Manchurian 
town from which 
OUnet hain ward 
started. While he 
thus shoveled, my 
shins were toasted— 
buts was 2 con- 
tented Yankee trav- 
eler on an American 
locomotive in far 
Manchuria. 
Approach to a 
Manchurian railroad 


station meant for- 
mality. The uni- 
formed station 


master stood at at- 


and miles across ane BRE NCMe need Seth tention and_ saluted 
Rocky Moun- MUKDEN’S NEW RAILROAD STATION oe cr AL pre crew 
Be eis The ancient seat of the Manchu dynasty is rapidly being modernized. The new section of the Santer sce Ree 
1 to the Man- city built by the Japanese covers fifteen hundred acres with its Westernized architecture and its master punctillously. 


I was visiting. 


wide, paved streets. 


I tried to salute but 
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CHINESE IMMIGRANTS AT DATREN 


in their search for land and a home Chinese immigrants are pouring into Manchuria by the hundreds of thousands. 

The vast majority of the immigrants are practically destitute, carrying all their worldly possessions on their backs. 

Every possible care is taken to assist them. The railways give them transportation at greatly reduced rates while 
the Chinese guilds help them during their migration. 


was awkward about it. A golf cap is distinctly not military, 
especially when the engine rocks a bit. When we went past a 
station without stopping one of the firemen leaned down from 
the ladder and came back in the cab with a loop on his arm. At 
the bottom of the loop was a metal tablet containing the train’s 
latest running orders. 

“Safety first,” I reflected, comfortably. 
close touch with the chief train dispatcher.” 

A few miles farther on, at a wee bit of a station, I noticed a 
small stone house a few yards from the track. At the door of 
the house were soldiers with rifles. I wondered what they were 
doing there. While I was still wondering but still feeling com- 
fortable we came to a bridge across a wide, muddy river. At 


“This crew keeps in 


each end of the 
was a tall, concrete hh} 
house. At narrow opi 
ings in the ble 
walls were what looked 
me like more riff 
diers—and machi 

At Mukden, ¢ 
turies-old capital Of 
now defunct but lo ‘ 
erful Manchurian Empe 


L) 
I climbed down te} 
station platform 4 
smilingly greeted b 
Charles’ Bishop Fits 
who dispenses 1 
tion about the " 
Manchuria Railw 4 


his adopted country, 
is Manchuria. { 
“How did you lik 
young Kinney demand? 
“Fine and dandy} 
like America,” I @ 
him. “But,” 
rather doubtfully, 


are all those soldienme 
blockhouses doing a 
road that reminds 
the New York Ce 
“Oh,” he replied 
" lessly, “I forgot to 
you about the 
You see, the South 
churia Railway 
ninety-nine-year 1eé 
its right-of-way, 
few feet on either 
it, an average of two hundred feet or less, except where thei 
broadens out to take in mines or towns. Including the mai 
from Dairen north through Mukden to Changchun in 
Manchuria, the line from Mukden, southeast to the Koreany 
der and a few branch lines here and there, the South Mane 
Railway operates about 690 lines of roadbed. 

“Seven thousand Japanese soldiers keep order in the@ 
Outside of the zone there are some bandits. Sometimes they 
to do damage in the zone. They have even been known to} 
up bridges. Hence the blockhouses and station garrisons. © 

“Are the bandits’ activities what you might call—regulat 
asked, looking askance at the Baldwin I had ridden. 

“Not a bit, old fellow,” he replied, assuringly. “We havé 


FIRST STEPS IN COLONIZATION 


Many of the Chinese immigrants to Manchuria find employment as day laborers. Others settle on the lands that have been opened up along the new rail- 
ways in the north, east and west. The picture at the left shows a typical squalid coolie settlement of flimsy shacks. On the right, immigrants are boarding 
freight cars bound for the north. 


Weular schedule in 
ld. Hold-ups are 
they come under : 
@ of miracles. 
@ soldiers are first- 
cident insurance. 
> all the guarding 
Wrrying necessary.” 
ut that the possi- 
»f contacts with 
especially of the 
rian variety, gave 
ick. It made me 
@ul of adventure. 
Jom the standpoint 
ditry, Manchuria 


(wild west of our 
sent history. 

sen the Yellow 
mer Mongolia, Si- 
Had Korea, there are 
of roving bands of 
d robbers known 
vernacular as 
Wisu. Some of these 
S are so powertul 
Fey have headquar- 
7} remote mountains 
pvhich they descend 
Siments to the Man- 
1 plains. It was a 
ny from such a 


rm Manchuria and 
1 off his American companion in captivity two years ago. 
i Harvey J. Howard was the companion. He was in north- 
Janchuria to carry on investigations, as Professor of 
almology, for the Pekin Union Medical College. The ban- 
ed with him and a cultured Chinese gentleman whom they 
murdered because he became too exhausted to stand the 
marches made by the outlaws. After three months of 
rate experiences the doctor escaped during a hot battle be- 
the bandits and Chinese soldiers. 
spite of its enormous area and its other resemblances to our 
wild’ west Texas, Manchuria is pretty orderly, thanks to 
rmness of its young overlord. After Chang Tso-lin, re- 
d bandit and ruthless Manchurian governor, had uninten- 
ly taken the T.N.T. route to where his many ancestors 


ttt 


®, 
Wi 


ne oe tS 
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A TRACK MEET AT DATREN 


y : : In all important cities in Manchuria the modern concrete stadium has become a symbol of Japanese activity. Baseball 
nt which killed an and other Western sports are encouraged in all parts of the Mikado’s empire. As in the homeland of Japan, Man- 
rican rancher in churia has its track teams and baseball nines recruited from colleges, high schools and various industries. 


awaited him, his son, Chang Hsueh-liang, carried on so suc- 
cessfully that Manchuria remains the one peaceful and prosperous 
part of the old Chinese Empire. 

Bandits do levy tributes of opium, money and food on some 
of the 20,000,000 Chinese settlers who have come into Manchuria 
from Shantung and neighboring provinces during the past ten 
years. But Chang Hsueh-liang has the finest army in all China 
and a way of discouraging outlaws. A handful of Japanese 
soldiers along the South Manchuria Railway’s narrow zone adds 
to that discouragement. Hence, traveling by rail through Man- 
churia is quite as safe as traveling by rail through Wyoming, and, 
in matter of rolling stock, roadbed and service, quite as comfort- 
able. For this combination, which adds to the pleasure of travel- 


ing, you can thank Chang Hsueh-liange—young, peace-enforcing 


THE OLD WHARF AND THE NEW AT DAIREN 


> old Chinese junk wharf, contrasting so sharply with the modern wharves at which the steamers anchor, is one of the few typically Oriental sights in 
Westernized seaport of Dairen. The equipment of the new harbor includes every appliance for the speedy handling of cargo and it can accommodate 
twenty-nine vessels at one time. 
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GLIMPSES OF MODERN MANCHURIAN LIFE 


The upper picture shows one of the schools for Chinese children which are such an 

important factor in the development of modern Manchuria. It is said that in no part 

of China has general public education reached the development that has been attained 

in the territory under Japanese control. The two lower pictures show characteristic 

street scenes; the ricksha, that is still an important conveyance, and the ubiquitous 
open-air shop where the Chinese coolie buys his favorite food. 


Manchurian war lord—and also the Japanese of the railway zone. _ thirty-odd miles of smooth highway will lead you to Star Be 
Hotel and its good bathing and golf grounds and then fa 
Antung, Mukden and Changchun, where you must leave the south to Port Arthur where another Yamato Hotel awaits yj 
South Manchuria Railway for the Chinese Eastern Railway, which also a splendid view of the battlefields and the narrow-necked 
is the connecting link between the Japanese road and the Trans- in which the Russian fleet took refuge during one stage of 
Siberian line to Europe, the natural and the most effective way war with Japan. 


Unless you are hurrying from Japan to Russia by way of Korea, 


to enter Manchuria is through the seaport, D 

Several good shipping lines take you there o 
that are safe and comfortable from Shanghai, 
saki, Manila and Tsing-tao, across the Yellow‘ 
and Pechili Strait to the most modern metropd 
continental Far Eastern Asia. Dairen is a busy 
and the melting pot in which the dross of 
immigration is turned to gold. 

The process is not instantaneous, for Chite 
thoughts and habits are the results of centuri 
refugees from China proper have been pouring 
Manchuria ever since Japan secured the tip 
Liaotung Peninsula and the lease on the South] 
churia Railway from defeated Russia in 1905, ~ 
partial Japanese occupation has meant safety 4 
livelihood to sufferers from civil war in China pr 
In many cases it has meant prosperity to the C 
immigrants. ‘ 

Dairen, which started out to be a Russian city 
remained Dalny until the Japanese took it in } 
battle, is worth anybody’s time and attention) | 
the Occidental visitor craves night life with ex 
trimmings there are cafés in which the venture 
mining engineer, on leave from long marooning i 
mountains, or the inquisitive tourist from Broa 
can be trimmed by Russian women as readily a 
the Barbary Coast added color, crime and ine 
San Francisco. 

There are exclusive social clubs in Dairen toy 
only reputable Japanese, English, Americans % 
Russians are admitted. But there are other | 
which are not so exclusive. The best way to doi 
night life of Manchuria’s justly famous port 4 
consult the English-speaking manager of the Yama 
Hotel, then leave most of your money with hi 
with the manager of the National City Bank for 
keeping. i 

If you yearn for sight-seeing without too fi 
adventure, charter what is locally known as a Ch 
carriage. This resembles a Russian drosky, a @ 
or low-wheeled victoria and is drawn by a tiny 
tough though slightly moth-eaten Manchurian pol 
whose driver is of uncertain origin but the sot 
courtesy and amiability. The chief streets of Dair 
are well lighted electrically ; but Japanese traffic fe 
lations compel the jehu of a Chinese carriage to 
a light on each side of his high seat. So he is 
tially illuminated by candles in old coach lamps% 
he rings a gong pressed by his feet. 

The charge for this extravaganza is one én 
fifty American cents an hour, with tips accordi 


with charming good nature. The speed is limite 
four miles an hour. But in such an archaic vé 
you may journey along the main business thordt 
fares or into the residential sections built in red D 
and white stone by the early Russians. You may, 
fearlessly explore the Chinese section and dark al 
which hold many possibilities. Be not alarme 
the latter, for you are always safe in Japanesé 
ritory. / : 

I don’t exactly; know how the Japanese pie 
chance visitors. I do know that plenty of crim 
committed among Japanese. Yet I never hear 
anything untoward happening to a foreigner wheté 
and whenever Japanese are in control. Hen 
night ride around Dairen with its polyglot popula 
is a pleasing and entertaining diversion for the 
eler by rail. So is a ricksha ride, if you want 


A ride by motor bus or by touring car down) 
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enturies Japanese have been taught to conceal 
; of emotion—except that smiling is nearly 
obligatory. From the militant days of the 
rded samurai all exhibition of sorrow has 
boo. Yet, as our party surveyed the Port 
‘battlefield from the command eminence of 
ent Hill, an aged, black-clad Japanese couple 
before a stone monument, inside which are 
es of 20,000 thousands sons of Nippon who 
- their country. In true Shinto custom the 
yanese called to the souls of their departed. 
alls searched our souls and sent us from there, 
the bereaved Japanese to their unsilent sor- 
‘hey may be, to certain Occidentals, inscruta- 
Japanese know what suffering means. 
may return from Port Arthur to Dairen on 
ith Manchuria Railway, though the motor ride 
worth repeating, especially if you take a side 
4 mammoth reservoir the stone dam for which 
llendid piece of Japanese planning and engi- 
The same motor ride will carry you past the 
stadium. During the past few years the sta- 
s become a sign of Japanese territory. Few 
f importance under Japanese control lack a 
modern athletic field with concrete grand- 
and completely equipped dressing rooms. 
‘e, be not surprised that in the Dairen, stadium 
Japanese track team met a picked team from 
The Japanese athletes had a bit the best of 
e Japanese boys did not do so well with an all- 
am from Germany, at Mukden, but as the 
as had already cleaned up all- star teams in 
and England the sons of Nippon did not feel 
y about it. 
fanchuria, perhaps more than in any other part 
a, the ancient and new are side by side. Japan 
en baseball crazy since the arrival of world- 
r American baseball champions a decade ago. 
omeland of Japan supports professional, col- 
high-school and department-store _ baseball 
3 as well as other leagues recruited from manu- 
ng industries. Devotion to baseball permeates 
‘kado’s Empire. 
ice, as you travel northward through a wide 
ltural region, in an observation car which is 
f the regular American-made equipment on the 
Manchuria Railway, and approach Mukden 
ts great banks, greater arsenals, Buddhist tem- 
Shinto shrines, modern hotels and other con- 
you pass a tall pagoda at Liao-yang which 
the lapse of centuries. But in the shade of 
slic of Manchu overlordship, which dates from 
the time the Manchus moved their capital to 


SYMBOLS OF INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


x in 1664, is a baseball diamond with Japanese The tremendous commercial and industrial development of Manchuria since the end 
playing the American game in American uni- of the Russo-Japanese War has been one of the most spectacular events in the recent 
Pend the Japanese ta Pil Weimar enaionat history of the Orient. These pictures represent various phases of modern Manchurian 
; , life. In the upper picture is the railroad station of the old Russian stronghold of Port 
ssion and courtesy, can root as roughly as a Arthur, now the seat of the Kwantung Government. The efficient fire department 
e crowd! below belongs to Dairen, and the huge revolving bridge crosses the Yalu River, down 


ond Mukden. which is southern Manchuria’s which float huge rafts of Korean and North Manchurian lumber. 
B] 


srcial center, the double-tracked railway leads 


vest across a nearly level farming country to Changchun, more beyond Changchun and on the approximate latitude of 
Japan and Russia are separated by a railway platform built Minneapolis. From this one-time fishing village on the banks 
inese territory. Changchun is the end of the South Man- of the mighty Sungari River the Imperial Russians built, with 
Railway zone. Beyond it there is little apparent Japanese the consent of the participating Chinese government, three lines 
ice. of railways simultaneously. One line ran toward Inner Mongolia 
en you change from the train which has borne you north- and Russia. Another line ran toward Vladivostok on the Sea of 
to the Chinese Eastern Railway which must take you to Japan. The two lines made an invaluable cut-off for the farther 


n, the Minneapolis of Far Eastern Asia, and thence to the — north Trans-Siberian—a cut-off which the Russians have not yet 
Siberian Railway if you are bound for Europe, you leave abandoned. 


ican for European equipment, which is a good time to have The third line ran southeastward to Dalny.. When Dalny be- 
h of nostalgia. came Japanese property, and was renamed Dairen, Russia gave 
ease the pain of this attack you might take a meal at the up the Changchun-to-Dairen part of it and the South Manchuria 
to Hotel. In its architecture and service it is quite Ameri- Railway became an actuality and one of the big economic assets of 
Only the language is Japanese. The liquid invigoration fur- Manchuria and Japan. The City of Harbin has been officially 
| is European, though it was once legally American. in existence since 1898. , It.began and remains as a wild west city 


‘bin is another Far Eastern wonder city, twelve hours or (Continued on page 53) 
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THE MOST FAMOUS CORNER IN PARIS 1 
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‘rom “Paris” by Bil 


. » . - ~ *’ . . . . . . . Li . 

The tourists from the four corners of the earth who gather at the Café de la Paix contribute generously to the linguistic gaiety of nations. The principal) 

actors here are, of course, the Americans and the English, whose struggles with the French language provide the Paris stage with the themes for at least tWo 7 
or three successful comedies a year. ze | 


THE COMEDY OF THE EUROPEAN BABEL ; 


Continental Adventures in a Dozen Languages—Gems of English Rhetoric from ; 


European Capitals—Some Curious Linguistic Survivals ‘a 


By SypnEy A. CLARK 


N THE Dover-Ostend boat a notice caught my eye. It 
was couched in plain English—very plain, in fact. Doubt- 
less it was drawn up by a Britisher who cared not a whit 
for its implications. 

“This poop contains 2304 square feet and is certified for 255 
second-class passengers, when not occupied by cattle, animals, 
‘ergo or other encumbrance.” 

Of course, it is delightful, if traveling “second,” to be classed 
not a httle lower than the angels but a little lower than the cattle. 
{ am persuaded that a long and earnest search by competent 
rhetoricians would have resulted in a more tactful wording of 
that sign, but | am glad the search was not made, as in that case 
L should have lost the inspiration which has enlivened all my sub- 


( 


sequent travels from one end of the continent to the ot 
I have ever since kept a sharp lookout for all those gli 
rhetorical or philological comedy that come so often and s 
expectedly to the traveler. I have collected them here and 
as one collects stamps or coins and have kept them in a DB 
There are gems from many languages and especially from 
language which continental Europe supposes to be English.” 
setting some of them down hereinafter, I would not for a mommy 
do so in the spirit of ridicule, for | am a master jeweler myst 
metaphorically, and am continually offering gems of my own 
continental collectors. 
On arriving in Belgium I soon saw that the country wa 
mine of gems. Flemish, which, as a written language, is P& 
& 
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» same as Dutch, must by law be given an equal footing habitants of the Grand Duchy constitute almost an item in them- 
ach, and it therefore appears with French on all public selves, if one assume boorishly, to start with, that everything which 


| notices. The results are too familiar to travelers io sounds strange to our ears is in itself strange. They are Lurem- 
o@ouch comment but they nevertheless provide, for a long Lourgeois, which sounds paradoxical ; or perhaps one thinks of them 
alr one’s entry into Belgium, a miid simmering pleasure. as tradesmen in Prince Albert coats. They are, however, a cultured 


+ du Tram is also a Tramstilstand ; a Laiterie a Melk- 
Cordonnerie a Schocnmakkery.. “Ick dank U,” 
*leming if you have given him a light ; Oogst is binnen 
is here) reads a sign in a children’s parade on the dike 
; the token coins one receives are marked Goed 
“rank. Obviously, one does not need to be a 
Zuist to make one’s way in Belgium. 
is along the wayside and in the towns con- 
attracted my attention. Near Dixmude I 
inn called Wielryders’ Rust (it means what 
to mean), and at Nieuport a tumble- 
anty named My Tennessee. One of the 
men’s clothiers of Ghent is Edward Jaxx 
ose rival styles his shop amazingly To the 
“irgin. As one approaches Antwerp one 
the village of Oude God, meaning “Old 
No doubt the Old Godders are used to 
rious name and see nothing strange, for 
, in the advertisement of a foothall game 
Flanders Head and Old God. On 
»’s water-front is a Congo Club where 
coal-black gentlemen are served by 
‘aiters. The name of the club (and 
2’s English fails to help), is Ndakut 


and well-educated people, the commonest of them speak- 
ing at least three languages—French, German, and their 
native dia'ect. The last is rather more than a dialect, at 
least in local opinion. It is a corruption of German, but it 
is to some extent a written language and two native 
poets have used it effectively. It has one agreeable 
quality which should be incorporated. into English, 
namely, flexible spelling. Many words can be spelled 
as the whim of the writer may direct. The same 
word may even he spelled two different ways in the 
same sentence as is proved by the line of Feierwon, 
the national hymn, which is carved in imperishable 
stone on a monument in the central square of the 
capital. The line as it appears there is as follows: 


Mir Welle Bleiwe wat mer sinn 
(We Will Remain What We Are) 


It is interesting to note that the word “we” is 
spelled Mir on its first appearance and mer on its 
second. This particular line of the national 
hymn is so frequently quoted that it consti- 

tutes almost a national motto, but I have 

never yet seen it spelled twice alike. How 
simple would English be and what weary 
hours of schooling would be saved if we 
could all spell exactly as we please and all 
be right! 
The street directly opposite the main station 
of Luxembourg City is Rue Joseph Junk and the 
leading restaurant of the town, one of the best, in 
my opinion, in all Europe, is Restaurant Stuff. 
ud Stouts. Enquiries Given Free reads a sign What a potent trade name is that! The goodwill 
ne ruined Cloth Hall, but one follows these alone must be worth a fortune. My hotel was the 
‘ries’ at one’s own risk as The Service Is Not © Ewing Gallowr  Cravat but I did not detect any special excellence 
wsible for Accidents Who May Happen. The The milkman in Madrid tne in the neckwear of the guests. 
of a beggar smites the ears and one notes that "™ Meveinsbuchets dangling Leaving the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, a 


. : is : et : from a steel frame. : : f ! 
Blind Since 1917 Cause of Bad Traitement of state of exactly nine hundred and ninety-nine square 


pres, of course, signs intended to 
he Anglo-Saxon eye abound. The re- 
> merits of Horse Ale and Dog Ale are pro- 

The Shannon Cinema carries on in the very 
of the Menin Memorial Gate, and one is ad- 
» Visit the English Girl for a Pot of Tea: Also 


rmans. miles, I headed through a corner of Germany up to Amsterdam, 
notices addressed to English-speaking tourists in Belgium then to that astonishing island of Helgoland which has been 
‘en full of charm. A local guide-book printed in Brussels Danish, then English, then very German and is now semi-inde- 
; the prestigious arrange- pendent, though under German 
of the guild-houses under control. At Amsterdam I added 


only minor gems to my collection. 
I noted Roxy's Theatre there and 
Café Sandy Hook and was inter- 
ested to learn that the two most 
successful shows of the moment 
were the old war-horses De / 
Sleutels van Baldpate and Het 
Proces Mary Dugan. 

On the island of Helgoland, 
gaunt red sentinel of the North 
Sea, I found as in Luxembourg a 
separate language contributing its 
small note to the European Babel. 
The Helgolanders are Frisians and 
very proud of the fact. Here 
alone lurks the Frisian tongue. 
The youngsters and middle-aged, 
of course, speak German, for the 
island has belonged to Germany 


rontispiece. In Liege this 
request was posted in my 
Please do not lay your 
ftes and cigars lighted on the 
or near the curtains. The 
st seemed to me a fair one 
leasantly put. I was also re- 
-d to pay anticipately the 
of the room, and to mention 
sires at the cash. 

on emerging from the hotel 
1 my choice of numerous 
where I might secure re- 
ment. There was, for in- 
> A la Mort Subite (To the 
en Death), a cheery place 
> one might hope to shorten 
weary journey; or on an- 
street Au Vieux Canari (To 


s : 
Old Canary) or~ Jésus et Sy Goes ai AT roti Bahai avadasdet te the dane since 1890. The oldsters speak 
1, The last name and that of Frisian tongue, the Helgolanders speak German, and occasion- English, for im their day” the 
eatby Boulangerie dw Christ ally English, for at one time the island owed allegiance to island _owed allegiance to. Queen 
1 not appear in the least sac- Queen Victoria. Victoria. All, however, speak also 
ous to the Walloons of Liege 3 Helgolandish. Although Deutsch- 
nore than does.Vermouth Crucifix or the Laiterie dlVEnfant land Uber Alles was actually conceived and written on the land, 
to Patisians, “~~ the natives are not often induced to sing it, for they have their 
ssing clear through Belgium from its lively port of Ostend own national hymn in praise ot their own island. The basic lines 
e southernmost tip I entered the Grand Duchy of Luxem- I will set down as a sample of the language. I have set beside 


- Here, too, I added*a few items to my collection. The in- them a rough: translation in English. 
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Groénn is det Lunn; Green is the land; 
Road is det Kant; Red is the cliff ; 
Witt is de Sunn; White is the sand; 
Deet is det Woapen These are the colors 
Van't hillige Lunn. of Helgoland. 


There is nothing fanciftl about this. The Oberland, a table land 
of a hundred acres rising two hundred feet sheer from the sea, 
is very green; its cliffs are unbelievably red; and on the Unterland 
below, as well as on a neighboring islet which reminds one of a 
tender for the S. S. Helgoland, the sand is very white. 

As I reluctantly left this beauty spot, I noticed on the wharf 
this sign in Helgolandish: Kumme We’er. It means, of course, 
“Come Again,” and somehow the invitation seems much more 
genuine in the native tongue than it would in German or English. 

My next port of call after this wide detour to Helgoland was 
familiar old Paris. Here, of course, one can always find plenty 
of the comedy of language if one keep ears and eyes open, though 
a good half of it and more is furnished by Americans themselves. 
I call to mind vividly a very much “rattled” American lady in 
front of the Hotel Crillon attempting to attract the attention of the 
hotel porter who was summoning a taxi for her. “Oh, Crillon 
Man!” she shrilled again and again, “Oh, Crillon Man! Listen 
to me!” but her voice was killed and laid away by the traffic of 
the Place de la Concorde. 

Kriegck, the “sporting and civil tailor” of Rue Royale, is known 
to many tourists, especially the English, and doubtless some of 
them have learned how to pronounce gck together. Around the 
corner on Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré a beauty parlor offers in 
a prominently displayed sign to attend to Facial Reguvenation. 
On the Boulevard des Capucines a restaurant announces a meat 
breakfast Ready at 8 Ock-% morning. At the other end of Rue 
Royale in the arcades of Rue de Rivoli parades a walking ad- 
vertisement of the Hungarian Restaurant: Kis Pipa. 

From Paris I went to the Iberian Peninsula and acquired in- 
numerable additions to my collection of language curiosities. I 
need a whole wing in my museum for Iberia. - First of all, I 
visited that lost republic of the Pyrenees, Andorra, which owes 
feudal allegiance and pays tribute to the president of France on 
the one hand and the Bishop of the Spanish See of Urgel on the 
other. The people, however, speak neither French nor Castilian 
Spanish, but Catalan. They are just now in a considerable fer- 
ment because Spain has attempted to force them to learn Castilian. 
The capital of this republic, like the motto of Luxembourg, is 
seldom spelled twice alike. It is Andorra la Viella; or la Vella; 
or la Veja; or la Vega; or almost anything you choose to call it 
which more or less conveys the meaning of “Andorra the Old.’’ 
I jotted down at least seven different spellings. A marble sign 


FSi 


on the principal square of the capital, and the only stre 
in the entire republic, designates that very dismal slo 
despond Plassa del Princep Benlloch. It sounds like a ce 
tion of bad Spanish and Scotch, but the last word is the # 
a recent Prince-Bishop of the See of Urgel—Benlloch y 
The president of Andorra bears the interesting name | 
Palleres. Since leaving his country I have carried ont 
brisk correspondence with him endeavoring to find out 
facts of the present political situation in Andorra. Our: 
is a new language which bears a faint resemblance to 
He spells his French phonetically, having learned it by ¢ 
perhaps spell it better, having learned what I know of it” 
from books, but my trouble is ignorance of grammar and; 
a perennial fogginess on the subject of genders and a 
vocabulary. Aside from that my French is as good as hi 
better. 
.In Madrid I stayed at a hotel directly on the Puerta | 
one of the liveliest city squares in creation. Here all is € 
and even the Castilian lisp is preserved in all its purity, 
it has been dropped in most parts of Spain and in South ? 
One cannot stay long in Madrid without becoming badly” 
by this lisp. In fact, even in thinking of it now I can th 
write without lithping. It seems to pervade all speech. 
thinko (cinco); ten is dieth (diez); and fifteen kinthe { 
and the most popular Madrid daily is La Voz (pronout 
Voth). 
The street and shop signs of Madrid often arrest the An 
eye. There is a Futbol game advertised and a Boxeo m 
phonograph shops announce records of the Orquesta Sinfo 
Filadelfia, and a vaudeville house advertises as a Colosal 
cion the Orquesta Americana del Negro Hawauan 
Around the square itself, Puerta del Sol, the electric sigi 
nished me many a good chuckle. There was, for exam 
sign announcing Emplastros Dr. Winter, but on my third ¢ 
the W of the doctor’s name blew a fuse so that it read the 
Dr. INTER. Thus perhaps did an honest fuse blow the 
to those who had eyes to read. Near the doctor’s sign 
blazing blue cow with fiery red eyes, one of which had § 
sideways out of its socket. This cow, undaunted by he 
trouble, which will doubtless be corrected within five or ten 
promised La Mejor Leche. The motion picture “Wine 
triumphant if belated sweep over Europe had just reached M 
at the time of my visit and was advertised under the discone 
title Alas. 


Many other signs I collected in Madrid and its vicinity, 
of them being posted on a very steep road at El Escorial 


EASTER SUNDAY SCENES IN SEVILLE 


To the Spaniards—as well as to the foreigners that crowd the cit 
y—the Sevillian Holy Week 
promenades. Obviously, all the women are not Carmens, } ery ante Ce 


On Easter Day the wholed cit 


in Europe. 


Photos. by A. D 
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nor are all the men Don Juans, but the crowd is as gay and delightful as any to be found 
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MADRID GOES TO THE BULLFIGHT 
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© Ewing Galloway 


ne of the liveliest and most modern of Spanish cities, Madrid is almost as much of a motoring city as New York or London. The new parts of the 
ipital, with their broad streets and squares, their villas, office buildings and pretentious hotels, are totally unlike the typical Spanish city. Unlike Seville 
and most other larger Spanish cities, Madrid possesses comparatively little of architectural importance. 


- Se Prohibe Blasfemar, Bajo La Multa De 10 Pesetas. This 
of ten pesetas, a dollar and a half, for each curse, would be 
inadequate on American golf links. Many a wealthy and 
erated player would feel the oath was worth it and cheap at 
rice, but the carters of El Escorial are an impecunious lot 
they will think twice before they allow an oath to escape 
lips. 
on my entrance into Portugal I received from the passport 
srities a whole treasure chest of verbal gems in the form of a 
r entitled: Instruction for Foreigners Documentation. Decree 
13919. The whole thing from beginning to end of its four- 
articles is a rare masterpiece. It is not my intention to 
ule it in the least but merely to enjoy it again in setting 
wn. I doubt if an American government notice printed for 
Portuguese bravas of New Bedford or Providence would be 
better done. From the fourteen articles I will make only 
brief excerpts, though all is on an equally lofty plane: 
‘o have his residence title, of which every foreigners must 
wniched at Portugal . . . it is necessary the Consul visa in 
assport and after present himself at the Governo Civil.” 
1e might suppose the consul bound to present himself at police 
quarters to introduce each of his countrymen, but by a bit 
nguistic legerdemain the subject of the sentence is invisibly 
led back and forth. A later paragraph in the same paper 
nes a dark frown in the following words: 


“All foreigners that do’nt accomplish the exposed in the Ist, 
2nd and 3rd articles will be arrested and sent to the frontier. 
The same for all foreigners that without justified motive do’nt 
go to the locality named in the informations refered in the 6th 
article.” 

Although badly frightened by all this I enjoyed my visit to 
Portugal and was not even arrested as an undesirable. Across 
from my hotel in Lisbon was the office of a lawyer named Mapril 
Sequeira and I planned to employ him as counsel in case of 
trouble. The very gutter sparrows of Lisbon, to say nothing of 
the prosecuting attorney, must burst into a song of spring when 
they see the name of Mapril Sequeira, Advogado. 

From Portugal by way of Seville and Cadiz I approached a 
certain rock where alone of all continental Europe I was thor- 
oughly at home as regards language, for the people there spoke 
a tongue so similar to my own that I could understand every 
word. As I landed at the base of the rock, disembarking from 
a Spanish ferry, a courteous customs guard asked me if I had 
anything dewtiable. The word is so much like our American 
word dootiable that I understood at once, and in all my subsequent 
dealings with the dwellers on that rock I got along splendidly. 

The main street of the town on the rock is named Main Street, 
and the next street is named Jrish Town. When at a corner of 
Irish Town, I noticed a kodak shop under the name of Beanland 

(Continued on page 50) 
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AT WORK IN A TORADJA VILLAGE 


The Toradja women excel in weaving, plaiting and decorative design. 


Photo. by Polygot 
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Their headdresses are made of fuija, or beaten tree bark, and ornamented with 


elaborate and colorful patterns. To enhance their charms they often adorn their faces with barbaric splashes of color on the nose, forehead and cheeks: 


INTO THE MOUNTAINS OF CENTRAL CELEBES 


Primitive Magic in the World of the Toradjas—Witnessing the Ceremonial of 


Death—Customs and Legends of a Strange People 


By HenprRIK DE LEEUW 


ACASSAR is probably the most famous place on the 

Dutch East Indian island of Celebes. It is the chief port 

and trade center of the island, and, oddly enough, the 
name has become familiar to the Occident because of Macassar 
hair oil and those curious antimacassar shawls that were used on 
furniture to protect it against oiled heads. Macassar today is a 
typical Oriental seaport with a polyglot population of Europeans 
and Asiatics. The city is picturesque in some respects, but the 
traveler must go inland if he wants to find the real unspoiled 
life of the island. 

The island of Celebes is much less Europeanized than either 
Java or Bali. The whole island is mountainous and vast stretches 
are covered with primeval forests that are practically without 
tracks or clearings. In Celebes, traveling is not a mere matter of 
riding along a good road in a comfortable automobile as it is in 
most parts of Java and Sumatra. A trip into the interior of 
Celebes is a difficult undertaking. 

My goal was the land of the Toradjas, one of the primitive 
races who were once headhunters, and about whom very little 
was known until only a few years ago. The Toradjas have re- 
mained pagans and the lives they lead today have changed very 


little since the Dutch took over the administration of the islam 
No smooth roads lead into their territory and the trip must 
made with ponies along difficult mountain paths. ’ 
I left Macassar accompanied by my boy, brought from Ja 
and a native guide, heading first for Pare-Pare, then pass 
through Naros, Pankadjene, Tanette and Barru, all coastal 
near-coast towns. Our mountain ponies found the going to t 
liking as we trotted through endless ravines, rounded 
shoulders of rocky, bush-covered hills, and skirted towering 1 
masses along narrow paths. Below us there stretched the une 
surfaces of green valleys choked with trees and smaller vegeta 
and brilliant with varied color that attracted the eye where 
fruit trees in blossom grew unheeded. Bamboos flourish in 
section, where live scattered Buginese, Alfurs and Duriers. 
At length I came to the Sadan River and spent the night 
the town and government military post of Enrekan. The 
day we set out to climb the steep grade to Sosok—so aa 
declivity that we had to stop frequently before we reached 
level stretch fourteen hundred feet: above the sea. The vi 
was magnificent. Behind us stretched a panorama of mountain¢ 
country, through which winds the silver thread of the Mata 


ypean’s idea of a 
- well spent. 
ell spent, while it 
d, for to get on the 
and last lap of the 
to the land of the 
idjas, I started at 
in the morning, 
ng at the village of 
‘ale. It was ter- 
‘cold, not only be- 
e it was five a.m. 
also because we 
> several thousand 
above sea _ level. 
poor Javanese boy 
ered miserably, but 
n I looked at him 
managed to flash me 
renial smile. My 
le led the way 
idly and without 
cern for us who 
rered. and wished 
the sun. So cold 
it become _ that 
re than once we 
oped, dismounted 
| threshed our arms 
| ran around in little 
‘les to. restore circu- 
on. No one had 
ught to tell me that 
e, in Celebes, it 
id get so infernally 
lly. After about an 
ir’s traveling I saw 
tall, dark-skinned 
n, half-naked, work- 
busily. He used 
couple of pointed 
oden sticks to turn 
- soil, and did not 
m to mind _ the 
ather, partially 
thed though he was. 
It must have taken 
n a long time to 
ke progress with his 
yinted sticksin 
oughing, but I 
rned later that the 
radjas get better re- 
ts and a bigger yield 
their crops using 
s method than with 
2 Western machinery 


it has been brought, in isolated spots, for them to use. 

We worked our way deeper and deeper into Toradja land, pass- 
x through Baroko, where there is a small and struggling mission 
nool, Garotin, and at last to Makale—beyond which is un- 
On the roads hereabout we passed 
any Toradjas—big, stalwart fellows, walking seriously along 
rent on their own business. They wore nothing, absolutely 
thing, in this cool country, except tight little waistbands drawn 
Secured in this abbreviated slendang 
ch one had a large knife in a wooden sheath, which was deco- 
ted on the outside.. Several ‘of them’ carried cotton bags slung 


oiled Toradja country. 


curely between the legs. 


, the White River, which had shortly before overrun its 
Not far ahead of us stood the Leta mountains, a whole range 
emselves; southeast of us was Buntu Batu mountain, rising 
height of thirty-two hundred feet, while to the distant south 
mered the bay of Pare-Pare and the straits of Macassar. 

iom that point it is not so very far to Kalosi—my immediate 
‘tive—a smallish native village, but boasting a rest house 
e it is possible to obtain the conveniences necessary to a 
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the omnipresent betel, or chewing kit. 
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IN CEREMONIAL REGALIA 


It is obvious from the full ceremonial regalia of this sad-eyed priestess that her position 

among the Toradjas is an exalted.one. Hers is the difficult problem of dealing with the 

treacherous powers of good and evil, and she is fittingly adorned with the most gorgeous 

costume Toradja craftsmanship can create. Her beads and necklaces, her feathered 

headdress, her richly patterned shawl and the curious ornamentations. on her face all 
represent the best art of these primitive people. 


Photo. by Polygoon 
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over their shoulders. These bags are the usual suitcases of the 
Toradjas in which they carry their necessities of life, including 


Nearly every one of these men—and many men I saw later— 
had their heads shaven in front. As a rule their teeth are filed 
and each man wears a piece of heavy string wound about his 
forehead. This strange custom originated when the Luwurese, 
a Mohammedan coastal tribe, dominated the Toradjas. The 


string was a symbol of 
slavery, and accounts 
for the curious saying 
that “The Toradjas 
could be led about by 
the strings.” 

I stayed several days 
in Makale. This first 
contact with the To- 
radjas impressed me 
greatly. In the main 
they are a clean-living, 
industrious and tem- 
perate people. They 
have high moral stand- 
ards which they ob- 
serve scrupulously and 
they are a healthy race, 
inured to the difficulties 
of keeping themselves 
prosperous in what is 
not the most hospitable 
terrain. 

While the Toradja 
men wear as little 
clothing as I have seen 
anywhere among primi- 
tive people, the women, 
in curious contrast, 
wear so much clothing 
that they occasionally 
make themselves look 
ridiculous. Their gar- 
ments are made of 
fuija, a kind of soft 
bark, which they rarely 
change or clean. 

The Toradjas are a 
democratic people. Un- 
like the Balinese and 
Javanese, they care al- 
most nothing for caste 
and grade, and do not 
go in for pomp in any 
form. Yet they have 
three divisions of so- 
ciety, corresponding 
somewhat to caste 
gradations: the puang, 
the highest and ruling 
class, the tomakaka, the 
middle class, and the 
kaunan, the lowest and 
hardest-working class. 
These classes are tol- 
erant in behavior to- 
ward each other. 


Makale differs from most Toradja villages in that it is larger, 
for most communities in this luxuriantly wild land are very small, 
comprising only a few houses located on segregated rocky plateaus 
and surrounded by walls of loosely piled-up stones. The Toradjas 
have always had to defend themselves against marauding and 
tyrannizing Buginese and Luwurese, and for centuries more or 
less consistently and successfully have fought off invaders from 
their strongholds at the end of practically impassable rocky moun- 
tain paths and roads. . In fact, to this day, they much prefer not 
to have good roads, for, while a smooth path may be a good 

‘means of traveling, it provides an easy entrance for enemies. 
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GROWN OLD IN WISDOM 


In a world peopled with the multitudinous spirits of the dead and with 

innumerable forces of good and evil, there is plenty of work for the 

sorcerer and the magician. This priestess, grown old in the practice of 
magic, knows all the spells, charms and secrets of her craft. 


Many years ago, when the Toradjas first left 
the river and entrenched themselves among the 
ravines, they did not prosper. They had to 
grow things in order to live. So they planted 
rice, extending their area almost unhindered, 
for few other tribes have wanted to make a 
permanent residence in central Celebes. Then 
they began to prosper, for some natural adapta- 
bility enabled them to cultivate rice with enor- 
mous success. To this day their own sawahs 
exceed those of the Javans and Balinese in pro- 
portionate yield and efficiency of labor. One 
feature of their agriculture is an ingenious irri- 
gation system, evolved from the necessities of 
the country they chose as a home. Long pipe- 
lines of bamboo bring the needed water to the 
sawahs from the watercourse higher up in the 
hills. Many rock-hewn pathways for the pipe- 
lines are to be found still in everyday use. 

Despite this ability to make much out of prac- 
tically nothing, the Toradjas have little or no 
commercial sense and are not acquisitive. Money 
is a comparatively new thing with them, and 
they care very little for financial gain or loss. 
You might offer to sell a washing machine to 
your Toradja friend for two guilders, but if 
he didn’t want it he wouldn’t give you one 
guilder for it. But if you possess a knife he 
ardently desires, he will give you fifty times its ie 
value—because he wants or needs it—and depart 
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in elevated spirits. Needless to say, the neighboring Bugin 
are clever enough to exploit the Toradjas shamefully, but 
Toradjas do manage to get what they want. 

The peoples of the Celebes have not been affected” 


outside religion, except for the few coastal tribes influenced, a 
were the Luwurese, by Mohammedanism overflowing from fhe 


islands to the west and southwest. The Toradjas in parti 

have kept to their animism with dogged persistence, suspicio 

any attempt, by no matter whom, to intrude on the domains 
their spirits. They live in a community made up of living ¢ 
the dead. The Toradjas honor their dead by a thousand and 
minute observances of custom, and by treating the departed p 
cisely as if the old ones had not left the earth at all, but 

merely changed from visible to invisible creatures. Thus, 
the Toradja, the world is full of spirits, since ordinary logic t 
him that the dead must, perforce, and by great numbers, exe 
the living. He lives in a universe controlled by unpredictable a 


magic powers, communicable but not necessarily amenable to 


command. 

One of the chief demands the Toradjas make upon the spit 
either of the dead or of nature, is in rain-making, a highly i 
portant matter to any crop-raising community. The practice 
attracting rain is the prerogative of every Toradja. He take 
young sago leaf and binds it together with a palm leaf, p 
nouncing the following words: “If there is no rain tomorr 
we shall bind you two much more firmly together.” The bind 
more tightly together can go on until rain actually does co: 


The Toradjas are convinced, besides, that the croak of the bull 


frog and the call of the Koloko bird are rain-producers. 

When rain is excessive, the people call upon the sando 
exercise his art of rain-chasing. This is more serious and ¢ 
not be entered upon lightly. The sando is a man of prie 
standing who, before, during and immediately after the proc 
of driving away rain after a downpour must not allow him 
to touch or be touched by water. He may not bathe; he m 
not wet his feet in crossing any body of water; he eats 
unwashed hands; and he drinks large quantities of palm wi 
Most of the time he sits solemnly before the kampong, tend 
a little fire which may not go out until the rain ceases. He bu 
special wood in the fire as medicine, and has a little package 
pangawa and waru leaves and pakanang bark, which he takes in 
hands and blows upon, holding it in the direction from w 
the superfluous rain arrived. 

Besides rain-making and rain-chasing, the priests prac 


mobolobiangi, or divination, common enough in all the East Indies 


WEAVING RATTAN FIBERS 


The women of the Celebes weave beautiful mats from the coarse fibers of the rattan vine, 
which grows so abundantly on the island. These workers are seen thinning out the fibers, 


a task in which even the big toe is put into use. 
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vith the Toradjas augury is used on every possible occasion. 
Bery Toradja carries in his bag, besides his sirih, a number 
iaize kernels wrapped in fuzja bark; the greener the kernels 
age, the more precious. Suppose he wishes to know if the 
day will be auspicious for a journey. He takes out his 
aie kernels, shakes them in his hand as we shake dice and 
is a quantity at random. Those left in his hand he replaces 
ie bag; those which have fallen he counts in pairs. If there 
an even number and no kernel is left over, the morrow is no 
for him to travel. If, on the contrary, he has a kernel left 
%, he will travel. 

his test of the maize kernels is applied to almost every im- 
Jjant act of the Toradja’s life. He applies the test to ques- 
93 of good and bad luck; he applies it to find an answer to a 
ajety of questions, such as: “Did so-and-so cheat him the day 
are?” “Will the stream rise?’ “Will his child get well?’ 
1 almost everything the Toradjas apply the test of numbers. 
@planting, for example, the householder will first sow seven 
i seeds. If all seven sprout, it will be a good crop. If some 
ihe seeds fail to grow, the crop will be less satisfactory in 
@oortion to the number of seeds that disappointed him. In 
7 manner the Toradja is always appealing to the invisible spirits 
jich abound in the atmosphere. These he never ignores. 

When sitting at table, the Toradja family counts among the 
éds present those visible together with those there in the spirit. 
Atain property rights are reserved for the spirits, and each 
sawah has one corner especially cultivated for the benefit 
the dead. Every celebration, of no matter what description, 
pmarked by offerings to the deceased members of the com- 
nity—a custom that achieves its highest and most intense pitch 
the Feast of the Dead. 

When some one dies, the body is at once mummified, and then 
1 out in a special house—the House of the Dead—to be viewed 
relatives and friends left behind. During its-temporary rest 
‘ore entering the land of souls, the body is elaborately dressed, 
er having been thoroughly washed. Before the soul may 
ually be speeded on its way, the family must have a feast. This 
3 no specified length, as I judged by watching them eat, rest 
d eat again, but lasts until plenty of new rice, pigs, chickens 
d other food has been consumed in an effort to fortify the 
ing souls against their sorrowful task. 

I learned that shortly before I had arrived here an old lady had 
2d, and that the feast had just ended. Following directions 
om my guide, I came upon a large compound filled with people. 
ll the women were dressed in white cotton, while at one side 


FISHING IN THE CELEBES 


The natives of the Celebes often catch fish with large wicker baskets which are used like 
nets. Though much of the Celebes is still covered with trackless forests, the island is not 


remarkable for either its animals or its fish. 
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A MELANCHOLY SORCERER 
Years of difficult conflicts with evil spirits have left their mark upon the 
lugubrious face of this ancient sorcerer. The ordinary Toradja, however, 


is far from being a melancholy fellow. He is happy and good-natured 
and he celebrates every possible occasion with dances and feasts. 


stood a wooden platform on which lay the little 
old woman. From this platform, said my guide, 
her soul would presently depart. 

At the far end of the compound, where the 
forest began again, I could hear a lot of men 
excitedly shouting. But my attention was dis- 
tracted back again by the entrance of a troupe 
of young dancing girls in cotton dresses. They 
danced for a long time, solemnly and not very 
interestingly. Across the heads of the crowd, 
which, I began to notice, consisted chiefly of 
women, floated bursts of savage shouting. That 
sounded more interesting, so we left the danc- 
ing, edged quickly around the compound and 
found it necessary to enter the forest a little 
way to find the scene of the shouting. My 
first intimation that we were nearing our goal 
came with a terrific smell of freshly killed 
meat. 

Several men, wild-eyed, shouting vigorously, 
whisked back and forth, flourishing in their 
hands large raw chunks of red meat, dripping 
blood on themselves and on the ground. I came 
nearer to the center of the yelling crowd and 
saw at last what was the cause of the excite- 
ment. 

In the middle of a mob of men was a wooden 
stand .on which was the carcass of a huge 
caribou. On its far side towered a huge To- 
radja delivering accurate blows with a sharp 
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ax-like weapon on the bloody mess before him. Now and again 
he paused, wiping sweat from his forehead, while those around 
him plunged clawlike hands on the torn flesh, pulling away 


fragmentary, dripping 
eh kes nent 
stood close by, watch- 
ing closely, frequently 
picking out select por- 
tions and throwing 
them to certain men. 
I gathered that the 
flesh was distributed 
in this odorous and 
ruddy way according 
to the rank <of the 
men; several times | 
saw the chief irately 
snatch a morsel from 
one man, throw it to 
another and give the 
first something else. 
ihe smell of 2 hot 
steaming flesh was 
almost overwhelming. 
It was growing 
darker. Near the low 
rude platform on 
which lay the carcass 
a large bonfire leaped 
and crackled, throw- 
ing its dancing light 
on the grotesquely 
gesticulating forms 
pressed around the 
bloody mass of the 
dead animal. Strange 
figures, mouthing 
shouts of greedy joy, jumped back and 
forth between my vision and the fire, 
appearing, for those split-second inter- 
vals, like devils in silhouette. Each 
one held in his right hand a shapeless 
and dankly soft chunk of red meat torn 
and hacked from the diminishing car- 
cass; and as the men-dashed by me 
blood spattered and flew; blood, warm 
and heavy in the strangely cold flesh. 
While I watched, the stalwart chief 
now and again dealing out buffets to 
those of his followers who were too 
forward, the dead animal was almost 
completely demolished. Its stripped 
bones were tossed carelessly and 
fiercely away, and then a fresh carcass 
appeared in its place. And after that 
one, another. Between their sorties on 
the meat, the men refreshed themselves 
by innumerable trips to a corner of the 
compound where palm wine was given 
them by girls. Then they dashed back, 
howling, laughing insanely, and watched 
with weird drunken attention as the ax- 
blows bit deeply, soggily, into the brown 
hide of the newly dead animal. 
Between the bursts of yelling and the 
roar of the bonfire flames as fresh logs 
were thrown on, I could hear the terri- 
fied squeals as still more animals were 
being killed. Triumphant shouts came 
in gusts, and above us the tall trees 
stood, silent and scornful. 
Some of the men, I saw, tasted their 
meat and swallowed mouthfuls of it; 


, 


others merely brandished it about, splattering every one about 
them with thick, dark red gore. Their shouts grew wilder, fiercer, 
and now and again a man would suddenly stumble, sprawl across 
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THE HOMES OF THE TORADJAS 


The ordinary Toradja village consists of a few steep-roofed houses located on segregated 
rocky plateaus and surrounded by walls of loosely piled stones. For centuries the Toradjas 
have had to defend their mountain stronghold against marauding neighboring tribes. 
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VILLAGERS NEAR MACASSAR 


Except for Macassar, the chief port of the Celebes, 

there are no cities of any importance on the 

island. Most of the towns are along the coast, for 

there are practically no roadways leading to the 
mountainous interior. 


a tree-root, and lay still, as he had fallen, snoring raucously,. , 
as they slept troubledly, their mates clawed at one another in 
bizarre frenzy to get at the dripping meat, though, as far as 


prohibitions and superstitions, the ordinary Toradjas are col 
tented and easy-going people. They are, as a whole, among t) 
(Continued on page 53) 4 
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could observe, co 
paratively few 

them actually ate of 
it. = 
Through it all the 
chief stood — guard) || 
while those who) 
chopped at the car 
casses changed on and 
off, delivering te 
sweeping, — thuddin 

blows with  inspi 
enthusiasm. No one 
paid any attention { 
the increasing numbe 
who lay in so den 


crowd in the con 
pound proper. 


any longer, but fl 
little body, in its pi 
ful cotton dress 
plentiful ornaments 
still lay on the wooden 
platform. It looker 
calm, and_ contente 
not a bit impatient fi 
its soul to join | 
companion — souls © 
the invisible world 
yond. The little old woman had prob 
ably led a difficult life. 

Education, of any kind, except 
the missions, is totally unknown ame 
the Toradjas. There is no writing, 
the Toradjas have a vast spoken lit 
ature of folk legends. Almost e 
one knows them, yet chiefs and prot 
inent men are considered to be the be: 
raconteurs. Similarly, there is no codi 
fied law in the strict sense, but the 
are more than seven thousand pemalt 
prohibitions which the Toradjas 
observe. 

There must not be maize at any fe 
tival; the hair must not be touched dur 
ing a thunderstorm; the meat of whit) 
caribou must not be eaten except 2 
certain times; mice and rice birds mus 
not be killed; sirih must not be begge 
of an undertaker—thus the laws ai 
taboos run on to the number of seve) 
thousand and to the regulation of life 
most minute maneuvers. 

Among the Posso Toradjas, a litt 
beyond, Makale, a woman must “ptt 
chase’’ milk if she cannot herself nurs 
her child. Either she or the child’s aut” 
places a copper bracelet—the ring bein 
the symbol of the universe and insut) 
mountable by evil spirits—in a baske) 
and the basket is placed in the cente 
of the road on the outskirts of th” 
village. This is the price that must P) 
paid the spirits for milk-filled breast” 

Despite this multitude of taboos, law 
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tyerandeur. 


Indians, who had 
wii many strange leg- 
Sabout it. For, they 
upon its summit 
the mighty wizard, 
@utz. Even a glimpse 


fie rash red man who 
€ to approach this 


remarkable 
about Mount San 
: is its gigantic 
Othern escarpment, 
M1 rises straight up in 
er wall of stone al- 
two miles high. 
1 the mountain’s lofty 
nit one can behold 
Only the Pacific 
in, but also a large 
-of Southern Califor- 
in an enormous and 
iresque panorama of 
assing loveliness. 

That. most impresses 
is the enormous bulk 
this mountain, for it 
ers a huge area. It 
be seen from a dis- 
ne of seventy miles in 
zona, and the boldness 
fits outlines and the 
«pness of its slopes 
Mgeerttest to the fact 
hb it is one of the most 
ly born of -earth’s 
fat mountains. It owes 
spresent striking promi- 
ace to a huge upheaval 
tthe end of the Pliocene 
riod, when profound 
ographic changes radi- 
dy altered the land sur- 
ce throughout California. 
The great spurs that 
ount San Jacinto 
lusts out on every side 
em like giant buttresses 
ed high by Titans to 
Ip support its enormous 


iss. From its southern side springs the range of the San 
cinto Mountains—the Sierra San Jacinto—a high, serrated 
duntain backbone with jagged peaks, that extends far to the 


WV A clear day in Los Angeles one can see, eighty 
yj miles to the eastward, a gigantic mountain that 
~ towers to an enormous height in the azure air, its 
fing bulk dominating all that lovely horizon in soli- 
The age-old Indian name for it is Tau- 
iigbut the white man now calls it Mount San Jacinto. 


) of “Ramona,” centuries before the white man came to 
Ornia San Jacinto was widely known and celebrated among 
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THE MOUNTAIN OF THE WIZARD 


The Splendors and Legends of Mount San Jacinto— 


Geological Wonders of a Famous Region 


By Grorce WYCHERLEY 


ing earth. 


MOUNT SAN JACINTO 


One of the most impressive mountains in the West, San Jacinto rises above the 

floor of the desert in a sheer wall of stone almost two miles high. From a distance 

of seventy miles in Arizona the mountain’s bold outlines are visible. The view 

from the summit embraces an incomparable panorama that includes two great 

deserts, lofty mountain ranges, the Pacific Ocean, and the beautiful orange groves 
of Southern California. 


and menacing. 
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southeast and forms the western border of the level desert. 
In less than five miles from its foot, Mount San Jacinto 
reaches an elevation of nearly 12,000 feet. 
the eastern or desert side that its steepest slopes are seen. 
The mountain and its attendant sierra seem to have been 
thrust straight up into the air from the desert floor be- 
low as the result of a stupendous paroxysm of the labor- 


3ut it is on 


Even to the not easily impressed American there seems some- 


thing rather uncanny 
about this mountain; but 
the red man, always 
keenly susceptible to the 
wonders of nature, sensed 
something sinister about 
this mountain which al- 
ways had been an object 
of awe and dread to him 
as the supposed abode of 
the wizard and cannibal 
demon Tauquitz, who 
dwelt in a hidden cave 
near the summit. 

The most ancient leg- 
ends of the Indians say 
that once upon a time, 
ages ago, the mountain 
belched forth an immense 
shaft of fire high into the 
sky—as certain old vol- 
canoes just south of it 
certainly did in geological 
ages past. What seems to 
have caused the Indians’ 
strange belief that the 
wizard Tauquitz had his 
personal abode upon its 
loftiest crags were the 
loud and mysterious 
noises that often bellow 
through those upper fast- 
nesses, and also the fre- 
quent sudden quivers or 
more violent shakes that 
this huge mountain gives, 
at times, as though it were 
really alive. 

Mount San Jacinto is lo- 
cated on a great geological 
fault, and these tremors 
are minor earthquakes 
which are usually quite 
harmless, although, occas- 
ionally, they are violent 
enough to cause great de- 
struction—as when, some 
ten years ago, they shat- 
tered the two towns of 
Hemet and San Jacinto 
lying at its northern base. 


3ut to the superstitious Indians the mountain seemed to be alive, 
and these sudden shakings were at once supernatural, sinister, 
As to the mysterious mutterings and bellowings 
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thatwof£ve nec ie 
through its upper 
heights, even modern 
scientists are at a loss 
how to account for 
them. To the In- 
dian, they were the 
angry roarings of the 
dread wizard, Tau- 
quitz, raging in his 
secret cave high up in 
this mountain. Possi- 
bly, these noises are 
merely the echoes of 
the tortured, deep- 
buried rock strata as 
they grind past each 
other along this great 
fault-line—for deep 
down in the profound 
abysses of the basal 
rocks titanic forces 
are still at work, and 
the numerous hot 
springs around this 
mountain’s base prove 
that the subterranean 
fires below are not yet 
extinct. 

Although the red 
men feared the upper 
reaches of the moun- 
tain, they often re- 
sorted to the numer- 
ous hot springs that 
surround its base to heal their 
bodily ills—even as the white man 
does today, at Soboba Hot 
Springs and Gilman’s Hot Springs 
at its northern verge; Murrietta 
and Elsinore on its western side; 
and Glen Ivy Hot Springs further 
to the west on the edge of the 
celebrated Elsinore Uplift—one of 
the most highly mineralized sec- 
tions on the globe. For there one 
finds a coal mine, many gold 
mines, and the only tin mine in 
North America, all within a few 
miles of each other—which is the 
most extraordinary geological com- 
bination on our earth. 

At this mountain’s southern 
base lies one of the greatest won- 
ders in the world—the far-famed 
Gem Mine District in which man has discovered numerous gem 
mines abounding in precious and semi-precious stones of great 
value and marvelous beauty. Some of the gems found here are 
so wonderful that specimens are exhibited in collections of Cali- 
fornia gems that adorn the world’s great museums in Paris, Lon- 
don, Berlin, Washington and New York City. Beautiful beryls, 
magnificent topazes, lovely hyacinths, exquisite aquamarines, and 
gorgeous tourmalines, including one colored red and green, found 
nowhere else in the world—all these are found in this double 
band of mines. Only here is found that matchless gem, Kunzite, 
which, when of a lilac color (of various shades) is the only lilac 
gem on earth; and when pink (a rich rose-pink) is the only 
natural pink gem in existence. Northeast of the mountain, far 
out in the desert, are the old turquoise mines, still productive of 
splendid turquoises, although ages ago these mines were worked 
by a mysterious “white race” that was slain there in a ferocious 
Indian War, centuries ago, leaving behind them their strange 
tools, cave-houses, and weirdly picturesque rock-writings to per- 
plex the scientist of today. 


For nearly four hundred years, history has been made in the 


region of land and sea which can be seen if we stand on the sum-. 


LOOKING ACROSS THE DESERT FLOOR 


For centuries, the Indians used the numerous hot springs at the base of San Jacinto to cure 
their bodily ills. Around these same springs today there have grown up a number of modern 
resorts set against the superb background of the mountain. 


In the early days the stagecoaches whose route ran along the 

base of San Jacinto were frequently attacked by Indian tribes. 

San Jacinto guards the famous San Gorgonio Pass, the gateway 
to the golden land of promise in the days of forty-nine. 
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mit of this mount 
Southward yon 
beyond the Colo: 
Desert, up the 
unknown Color 
River, in the - 
1540 came sailing 
Pedro de Alarec 
sent. to explore 
region by Mex 
Viceroy, Mend 
the envious enemy 
Cortés —the fan 
conqueror of Mé 
—who, in 15358 
founded in Le 
California the 1 
white colony in - 
Californias. @ 
the Pacific Oceat 
1542 came Cabi 
famous Spanish ~ 
plorer, to Cam 
Island yonder, a 
visiting the site 
San Diego, and, | 
on, exploring the! 
magnificent coast: 
Southern Califo: 
The celebrated S 
ish explorer, Cag 
Anza, came fr 
Mexico in 1774, 
Padre Garcés, ¢ 
ing the Sierra 
Jacinto south of us en route tot 
Mission San Gabriel. Reac 
Monterey, Anza returned to 
ico by the same route over 
Sierra San Jacinto. The. n 
year he made another trip o 
this early road with two hund 
and forty men, women and ¢ 
dren, who were the first wh 
settlers of San Francisco and 
Presidio by the Golden Gate. — 

West of us lay the adobe habi 
tions of the native Californians 
the children of Mexico and O 
Spain, whose caballeros and da 
eyed senoritas loved to while th 
golden hours away with Spa 
songs, or enjoyed the lover’s se 
nade of nights when the moo 
illumined the old Califor 
pueblos, Even while they sang, their epoch was on the wa 
Another and hardier race was hastening overland to fill a 
complete the glory of these fertile lands, and over yonder des 
mountains in 1846 came Kit Carson and General Kearny with 
dragoons of the Army of the West, during our War with Mext 
to fight the. native» Californians in the bloody Battle of S$ 
Pascual. -Through’a pass in. these) same mountains came Cook 
in January, 1847, with his. Mormon Battalion that, at San Die 
completed the:longest march in military history—from Nauvot 
Illinois (whence the, Mormons’had been expelled) to Santa 
New Mexico, and thence westward 1100 miles to San Di 
California. 5 ma 

After the discovery of gold, in the days of ’49, it was throug 
San Gorgonio’ Pass that''there surged into California the Son 
Emigration from Mexico and the hardy pioneers of our Ame 
can West. At San Gorgonio Pass the pioneers gazed upward 
in silent awe at San Jacinto’s mighty mountain guarding the por 
tals of the gateway into the golden land of promise. 

West and south of here ran the famous Butterfield Overla 
Mail stagecoaches. Bold highwaymen held up the stages a’ 
fiercer Indians often attacked both the stages and the fortifie 
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THE MOUNTAIN STRONGHOLD OF TAUQUITZ 


The Indians believed that Mount San Jacinto was the abode of the demon god, Tauquitz, around whom a whole cycle of legends was woven. 


Tauquitz 


dwelt in a cave near the mountain’s summit and was supposed to guard a huge mass of gold hidden beneath the rocks. His awful presence was not suffi- 
cient, however, to terrify the white prospectors who discovered that this part of California was one of the most highly mineralized sections on our conti- 
nent. In the region surrounding the mountain base lie the famous Gem Mine district, many gold mines, and the only tin mine in North America. 


zye-stations along this old route. It was the longest stage- 
te in the world—a full 2500 miles of prairies, mountains, 
ests, hills and deserts, frequently infested with hostile red men. 
\ mighty pine forest covers most of the upper half of the 
untain with great oaks, huge elders and other trees. The 
orful California chapparals shed their shade over the trails 
| brooks of its lower regions. Everywhere abound the many 
ds of lovely mountain flowers for which California is famous. 
is north-and-south mountain barrier of California divides the 
erts from the inhabited subtropic regions of southern Cali- 
nia. In these strange Saharas the gigantic cactus, in myriad 
ms, uplifts its gorgeous red and yellow flowers amidst the 
‘ple sage and the curious smoke-trees of the desert washes. 
e gay scarlet “Indian paint-brush” flaunts its bravery beside 
carmine blooms of the ocatilla, which the old Californians 
ed (in Spanish) “St. Joseph’s Candle.” On the hill-slopes 
dark green yucca lifts aloft its slender, beauteous pyra- 
1 of bell-flowers—‘‘The Candle of the Lord,” the Cali- 
nians called it in their Spanish tongue. Nothing can 
more picturesque than the stately native Californian 
m-trees (found nowheres else on earth, save in this 
ion), in the palm-canyons at the foot of this mountain 
| in the desert farther east and south. 

towever, the chief charm to the traveler who ascends 
unt San Jacinto is the enormous panorama seen from 
summit. One beholds an area as large as Ohio and 
liana put together. Afar one sees the snowy Sierra 
vada, from which the Argonauts dug two billion dollars 
rth of gold. In the foreground rise the Sierra Madres, 
ninated at one extremity by giant Mount San Antonio, 
000 feet high, and at the other end by Mount Wilson, 


with its world-famous Observatory. Across the broad, deep cleft 
of San Gorgonio Pass at the foot of San Jacinto rises another 
towering massive mountain, Mount San Gorgonio, and east of it 
lies its brother peak, Mount San Bernardino—both over 10,000 
feet high. Beyond them one sees two vast deserts—the Colorado 
Desert, which extends down into Mexico, and the Mojave Desert, 
whose northernmost extension is the most appalling desolation on 
earth, Death Valley. It is the lowest point in the United States ; 
and, strangely enough, from the floor of Death Valley the highest 
point in our country—Mount Whitney—is visible. 

Beyond Death Valley one sees the Funeral Mountains, Skull 
Mountain, and the Skeleton Mountains—sinister names well be- 
fitting that dread locality on the edge of Nevada. A weird, un- 
canny region lies between them and Mount San Jacinto—full of 
shifting desert sands, earthquake-shattered hills, vast, upturned 
masses of rock, sculptured buttes, and gaunt peaks blasted fire-red 
and black by the upwelling subterranean fires that once 
burst from the volcanoes or abysmal fissures that erupted 
forth the huge lava-flows that there cover the landscape 
for miles. Eastward in the hazy distance gleam the pin- 
nacle peaks of Arizona. Southward the sun glitters on the 
strange inland Salton Sea with its pelican-haunted islands 
and its mud-volcanoes, beyond which Signal Mountain 
rises to mark the boundary-line between the United States 
and Mexico. 

Westward, a noble seascape meets the eye—the vast 
Pacific Ocean, above which the islands of San Clemente 
and Santa Catalina seem almost to float in mid-air whilst 
farther to the north the Santa Barbara Islands gleam like 
jewels set in the azure of the sea. West of San Jacinto 

(Continued on page 51) 


Here are three common types of the rope bridge built by the natives on the Indian frontier. On the bridge across the Jhelam River, at the left, the traveler 
seats himself in leather thongs attached to a wooden block and slides from one shore to the other. 
across which the Mishmis of Assam pull themselves with their hands. 
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ROPE BRIDGES OF ASIA’S HINTERLANDS 


Underwood & Underwood and F. Kingdon-Wi 
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The center picture shows the primitive monkey bridge 
On the right is the hammock bridge across the Srinagar River, where the traveler 2 


is assisted by three ropes: one on which he walks and two on which he steadies himself with his hands. 


BRIDGE BUILDERS OF THE JUNGLES 


IVERS were among the first obstacles primitive man en- 
countered in the course of his wanderings. At first he prob- 
ably swam across them whenever it was possible. 


made himself a raft, or hol- 
lowed out a tree trunk with fire 
into the form of a boat. Fi- 
nally, he built a bridge. For 
primitive man the bridging of 


large rivers must have pre- 
sented tremendous difficulties. 


He solved these difficulties in 
a variety of ways and on 
the Indian frontier one may 
still see survivals of some of 
the most primitive forms of 
bridges. 

The tribes of the Indian 
frontier do not possess a highly 
developed civilization but they 
are craftsmen of extraordinary 
skill. It requires both skill and 
ingenuity to bridge a big river. 
Engineers will tell you that 
there are three main types of 
bridge—the arch, the cantilever, 
and the suspension bridge. To 
these the jungle men_ have 
added a fourth, much more 
simple than any of the others, 
namely, th monkey-rope 
bridge—an appropriate name, 
as will presently be seen. The 


Primitive Engineering on India’s Northern Frontier 


By F. Kincpon-W Arb, F.R.G.S. 


people. 
Later he 


© F. Kingdon-Ward 
A PRIMITIVE SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
Considerable skill is shown by the primitive engineers of Burma who 
swing bridges woven of creepers across the headwaters of the Irrawady 
River near the Tibetan frontier. These bridges are fragile and are often 
swept away by floods. 


the arch, as witness Babylon and Egypt. 


principle of the arch would naturally be unknown to jungle 
Indeed, men built in stone long before they discovered 


Even the Chinese, who 
have built many wonderf 
arches, probably did not unde 
stand this type of construction 
three thousand years ago. é 
In the jungle bridges are 
built of the materials nearest 
at hand, and there are two 
sorts of plants which are unt 
versally found in the jungles 
of Eastern Asia—bamboos and 
canes. Bamboos, which are 
giant grasses, are of many dif- 
ferent kinds but only one of 
two kinds are suitable for mak 
ing the monkey-rope_ bridges. 


These bridges are made of 
twisted strands of bamboo 
plaited together to form an 


ordinary rope not much thicker 
than a skipping rope. This is 
fastened to trees or stakes on 
either bank of the river. As @ 
rule, only one rope is used. 
This is pulled as taut as pos- 
sible, and a cane ring large 
enough for a man to sit in is 
twisted round the rope. To 
cross a river by a monkey 
bridge the traveler merely has 


nity simplifies 
crossing. In- 
d of hauling 
nself along 
itically the trav- 
coasts from 
shore to the 
asics WAN eaters 
ry, however, 
ud not — slide 
y well, so the 
etans have in- 
ted a special 
Cimmadel ota 
*k of wood with 
roove cut in one 
P of it, which 
s on top of the 
e. The  pas- 
ger is supported 
ieath =by two 
cher thongs. Of 
irse, where this 
ie bridge is used, 
> ropes are re- 
ired, one for 
veling in each 


Never shall 1] 
‘get the blue 
nk I was in 
ien I first stood 
the platform of 
rope bridge in 
bet, preparing to 
de across. I al- 
ved myself to be 
d up, feeling all 
e while like a 
un who was be- 
> pinioned before 
ing to the scaf- 
ld. |Experts did 
e work quickly 
d neatly, for the 
ots are compli- 
ted. All was 
ady, the word 
Is given, some 
e gave me a push 
d at the same 
ne abjured me 
t to let my hands 
ich the rope. The 
ound went from 
der my feet, as 
nugh the bolt had 
en pulled, and I 


ung off into space, slipping smoothly down the rope, whic’ had 
en well greased with butter. 
enjoyed these trips which afforded such giorious views of the 
ers as one glided above the rapids. 

The monkey-rope bridges of the Mishmi Hills were more ter- 
ying than those of Tibet. 
idges I was so nervous that I used to get the Mishmis to pull 
> across by means of a life line fixed to the ring. 

Hardly less terrifying are the cane hammock bridges. The 
ne or rattan is really a climbing palm common in the hill-jungle. 


it—or lie—in the ring suspended from the rope. 


s himself across by his hands. Naturally, the natives are much 
e nimble in making crossings than Europeans. 

he Tibetan tribes have cleverly improved upon the primitive 
key bridge and adapted it to their own requirements. In 
et the banks of the rivers are high and steep.. The rope is 
ened to a post high up on one bank and low down on the 
In this way 


x thus giving the bridge a permanent slant. 
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Then he 


© F. Kingdon-Ward 
A MASTERPIECE OF PRIMITIVE ENGINEERING 


The tubular cane bridge crossing the Dihang River on the Assam frontier is an extraordinary struc- 

ture. The bridge is nearly eight hundred feet long and its center hangs fifty feet above the river. 

The tubular network anchored to trees high up on either bank is from three to four feet in diameter. 
To build the bridge two hundred men worked for a month. 


However, after the first ordeal, 


what resembles basket work. 


When I crossed by these perilous 


39 


The stems, which are no thicker than a walking stick, grow to 
immense lengths, sometimes as much as six hundred feet. The 
bridge is of the suspension variety, and is really a sort of ham- 
mock, its ends being bound around trees on each bank. The three 
cables, one to walk on, and two hand rails, are each composed of 
three canes; and split cane is used to link all three together. 

The highest development of the cane suspension bridge is seen 
on the Assam frontier where the fierce Abors dwell. The Abor 


tubular cane bridge 
which spans the 
mysterious Dihang 
is nearly eight hun- 
dred feet long, its 
center being fifty 
etc DO we mtne 
river. The main 
cables are anchored 
to trees and stag- 
ing high up on 
either bank. It 
took two hundred 
men a month to 
build this bridge. 
If we reckon their 
pay at twelve annas 
a day, the total cost 
would be 4000 ru- 
pees, about $1500, 
without estimating 
anything for the 
cane. Of course, 
the labor was sup- 
plied free by the 
interested villages 
on each bank, so 
that . actually no 
money changed 
hands. 

I walked to the 
CaMECIE OF eins 
bridge with my 
heart in my mouth 
and my boots 
around my _ neck. 
There was such a 
galep wushims 
through the gorge 
that the center part 
of the bridge was 
blown almost on to 
its side and writhed 
like an injured 
snake. It made me 
so giddy I could go 
no further. 

For small rivers, 
especially in parts 
of Tibet where tim- 
ber is plentiful, 
but where it is too 
cold for canes or 
large bamboos_ to 
grow, the canti- 
lever principle is 
commonly em- 
ployed in bridge 


building. These bridges, being necessarily close to the water, are 
sometimes carried away by the floods. Another type of bridge 
commonly used to cross small rivers is made of creepers and some- 


It is a far cry from these fragile structures of Asia’s hinter- 
lands to the giant steel bridges which span the waterways of 
Ikurope and America. Nevertheless, these bridges which we have 
described are doubly impressive if we remember that they repre- 


sent man’s early attempts to solve the difficult problem of linking 
(Continued on page 52) 
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THE CITY OF LAUGHING WATERS 


The Personality of a Delightful Northwestern Metropolis 


By Epwarp FRANK ALLEN 


UNDAMENTALLY, the American people as a whole are 

surprisingly alike. Geographical and economic conditions 

together influence the individual, but I doubt if geography 
alone makes much difference. Among New York’s millions you 
will find thousands of idealists if you take the time to look for 
them, hundreds of 
worth-while people if 
you have your eyes 
open, scores of honest- 
to-goodness friends if 
you honestly try. 

As one travels west, 
however, he becomes 
conscious of a change 
in the people he meets, 
which, after being at 
some pains to analyze, 
I find to be an in- 
crease in the percent- 
age of kindness and a 
decrease in the per 
capita allotment of 
suspicion. 

Minneapolis is far 
enough west to bear 
out this impression. 
I think Mot Gteasea 
kindly city, although, 
to the casual visitor, 
its beauty might be 
more immediately ap- 
parent, for, if I am 
right in considering 
San Francisco the 
most beautiful of 
American cities, then 
certainly Minneapolis 
is runner-up. 

The most spectacu- 
lar approach by rail is 
from the east. You 
reach the Twin Cities 
on the east bank of 
the Mississippi—that 
is, your train arrives 
alr Sie, —lPeeil, elas 
smaller of the so- 
called twins. This 
erroneous designation 
of two cities which 
were born several 
years apart and have 
only general traits in 
common makes the 
half-hour journey be- 
tween them seem like 
a long time to the 
traveler on his first 
visit. Certainly they are not twins, and, if one gives ear to cer- 
tain interurban gossip, he might be pardoned for assuming that 
they are not even distant relations. But that is another story. 

Minneapolis presents a striking appearance from the bridge 
across the Mississippi just below St. Anthony Falls. On the 
river front are the huge flour mills and there you recognize names 
that you have seen on sacks in your mother’s kitchen since your 


ON THE EDGE OF THE BUSINESS SECTION 


Lakes and parks add immeasurably to the charm of Minneapolis. 

business section it is only a step to Loring Park, one of the finest in the city. The white 

shaft of the famous Foshay Building, one of the most interesting skyscrapers in the West, 
is seen at the right. 
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childhood. Up and down the river there are more bridges that 
carry the traffic of the city between its sections on opposite ba 
To the west, the city’s skyline is accented with cloud-tickl 
structures, the inevitable concomitant of every American @ 
with metropolitan leanings. 3 

“*Perhaps jaa 
thought, “Minneapo 
will have some ot 
way of expressing iff 
individuality.” 

It had—seve 
other ways, in fact 

The city grew, 
the most part, we 
ward and southwa 
from where the M 
sissippi spills over 
dam that was o 
the Falls of St. Ait 
thony. It was in 168 
that Pere Louis H 
nepin came to what 
now Minnesota ami 
discovered the F 
of St. Anthony, wh 
he so named in ho 
of his patron Sait 
Anthony of Padu 
In 1847, somew 
more than a cent 
and a half later, 
sawmill was built 
the east bank of 
river beside these f 
and the town of 
Anthony grew 
around the mill. Thi 


was the nucleus 0 
the present city 
Minneapolis. 


Meanwhile, back 
1805, Lieutenant Z 
ulon M. Pike, 
later gave his name 
a well-known peak 
the Colorado Rockies 
had been sent on @ 
exploring expedit 
to this region. & 
bought a tract of lam 
from the Sioux 
dians extending nif 
miles back from 
Mississippi from th 
point where it 
joined by the Minne 
sota River up as 
as the Falls of 
Anthony. This territory included most of the land on which 
cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul were built. Fourteen yea 
later. the United States Government arranged to have a fo 
built at the junction of the Minnesota and Mississippi Rivers. 
had been decided after the War of 1812 that only citizens of t 
United States could be licensed as traders with the Indians, 
it was largely for enforcement purposes that Colonel Hen 


From the heart of the 


enworth was ordered to build the fort. His labors during 
ummer made it possible to garrison the troops through the 
rt. The following summer he was transferred to another 
and Colonial Josiah Snelling was put in command. It was 
ho built the fort which still stands and bears his name. 
Fort Snelling Reservation extended, as we have seen, to 
nt just above the 
_ It was not un- 
152 that the west 
of the river was 
yn open to settle- 
, but when it was, 
sturdy pioneers 
had populated 
own of St. An- 
7 just opposite 
had already 
ided the now 
sus University of 
aesota, took ad- 
ige of the oppor- 
y to take up land 
leZ Semcinueacres 
ay it is worth con- 
‘ably more. 
1e infant settle- 
- needed a name 
some imaginative 
on suggested that 
- called All Saints. 
ody seemed to like 
urticularly but un- 
a better one was 
red it was in more 
ess common use. 
1852 "alfcitizen 


te a letter to the 


i The Gateway makes a gesture of hospitality in welcoming the stranger who steps off the 
er and suggested train at Minneapolis. At the left is Nicollet Avenue, on which the city’s finest retail 
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his way home. But, important as this commodity is, it does not 
create the impression that lingers longest. I doubt if I could 
love a city because its grain elevators had a storage capacity of 
so many million bushels of wheat or for the fact that it produced 
annually sufficient. flour to make enough griddle cakes to upholster 
all the motor cars that were ever built. You simply take flour 

: Lome netanved ss wmaelbne 
father of Miss Min- 
neapolis, you might 
say, made his money 
grinding wheat, but 
what's that to a man 
who has succumbed to 
/ her beauty and fas- 
cination ! 

It is difficult to con- 
vey an idea of the city 
without having re- 
course to Chamber of 
Commerce methods. 
Roughly speaking, its 
population is just 
under half a million. 
The figures given by 
the 1930 census were 
a terrible disappoint- 
ment to those who 
counted its size as one 
of the notable fea- 
tures, but time will 
doubtless heal this 
bruise to the boosters’ 
sensibilities. I found 
it big enough for all 
practical purposes. 

The Mississippi 


ied Charles Hoag THE GATEWAY TO MINNEAPOLIS separates the main 


portion from the 
northeastern corner 


iehapolis, derived stores are located. where the city had its 


n Minnehaha, fall- , 

water, with the Greek suffix polis, meaning city. The name 
le a strong appeal, but the “h” was dropped and Minnehapolis 
ime Minneapolis, which has served the city well ever since. 
had brought a preconceived notion that Minneapolis would 
lominated by flour. I had more than half expected that every 
‘+r man, woman and child was a flourmill employee and that 
ou slapped anybody on the back he wouldn’t be able to find 


A series of six lakes, connected by lagoons and bordered by parks and 
boulevards, lies within the city limits of Minneapolis. This is an early 
winter view of the Lake of the Isles with Lake Calhoun in the foreground. 


birth in the old town 

of St. Anthony. To the southwest a chain of lakes, connected by 

lagoons and the picturesque Minnehaha Creek, comes within 

moderate distance of making an island out of the southern half 
of the city. 

These lakes—there are eleven of them, and some are several 

miles in circumference—might have proved a liability instead of 

(Continued on page 51) 


Photos. Courtesy Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Assn. 


The new Minneapolis Auditorium, built at the cost of more than three 
million dollars, is one of the city’s most impressive buildings. It is 
equipped to handle both conventions and exhibitions. 
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THE PARADISE OF THE WINGED LEGIONS 


On the banks of the White Nile gather the winged legions who escape from the autumnal storms in the steppes of Asia and the 
winter ice on the coasts of Europe. When the swarms take wing and rise they literally darken the sun. Here are countless cranes, 
flamingoes, pelicans, ibises, egrets, maribou storks and innumerable other birds that would require a list as long as a scientific work. 


TO AFRICA WITH THE MIGRATORY BIRDS 


Following the Giant Cranes from Lapland to the White Nile— 
The World’s Richest Watercourse for Birds 


A Review* 


By HurreL_yt RICHARDSON 


S A boy in Sweden 
Bengt Berg used to 
watch with fascina- 

tion the flying phalanxes 
of migratory birds as 
they flew over his home. 
At certain times the 
birds passed overhead 
from the earliest dawn 
until evening in swiftly 
moving squadrons bound 
southward from Lap- 
land,” from” ‘Finlawd: 
from Russia and even 
from the coasts of the 
Polar Sea. He was par- 
ticularly interested in the 
migration of the cranes, 
those giant birds which 
the Laplanders call the 
kuorga and which spend 
the summer nesting in the 


Ss 


ARMED NEUTRALITY 


£7tio Agviva, witht theMrecatere The powerful white-headed vulture and the giant maribou stork are both eaters 
Birds” by Bengt Berg. 274 pp. Ili, of carrion. These big birds, lured by fresh meat, are circling cautiously about 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. one another in a state of armed neutrality. 


remote swamplands. 
he grew older Berg f 
tered the hope of fol 
ing these birds 
hope,” he says, “W 
grew stronger with 
years.” Could it be 
that these birds were r 
on their way to Afné 
Did they alight upon | 
tops of the pyramids a 
survey the land of | 
Pharaohs? Did they st 
along the banks of 
Nile in the shadow of 
great temple at Theb 
These thoughts kind 
the youthful imaginati 
Oli berg. Fortunat 
later in his life he we 
able to follow the ni 
tory birds and study th 
in their winter home 
the White Nile wh 
they congregate in legio 


‘ing hundreds of thousands. It is fortunate, too, 
erg writes with a skill and charm unusual in the 
ay naturalist, for in his book, “To Africa with the 
ory Birds,” he has given a brilliant account of one 
most spectacular phenomena in nature. 
, began his studies of migratory birds, and more. 
larly of the giant crane, by many years of rambling 
1e wide moors of Lapland. He went on many ex- 
@ns before he was actually able to approach the 
» In its nest and actually secure photographs of it. 
birds live only in the most desolate regions of 
in and Lapland and even the Finns and Lapps are 
Gi able to find their nests. 
z’s patience and persistence were finally rewarded 
7a peasant guided him to a crane’s nest in the in- 
6 of the South Swedish Highlands. Here at last 
wis actually able to watch and photograph two of 
$ewary birds—a male, and a female who was hatching 
Piagnificent eggs. He observed these birds for days 
iithe young were hatched. The description of how 
other crane hatched her first chick is worth quoting. 
s a clear, sunny day and.Berg was not only able to 
Wss the event easily but he was also able to take some 
@rdinary photographs. He arrived during the morn- 
»7hen the chick’s beak was just emerging from the 
) shell. 
Vith what care the great bird now strove to assist in 
jurther development! While the brooding was in 
ess, she had several times each day stood up for the 
yse of re-arranging the position of the eggs. All 
| do that. She took the utmost pains to ensure that 
ittle one lay correctly in the opening of the egg, in 
its head might be turned downwards in the nest, or 
t should become injured by projecting stalks. Dur- 
che morning she repeatedly got up to see how the 
er was progressing, and walked mincingly around 
iest, so as to avoid doing the little creature any: harm 
her great feet. Meanwhile the chick cheeped so 
ly that I could hear it fifteen paces away. 
[hen she stood for minutes at a time with lowered 
!, and gazed at the momentous proceeding, as if she 
> listening to the beloved new voice, and considering 
t was the next thing to be done. Sometimes she 
ed the egg round in a circle, but in such a way that 
little one’s head was always uppermost. It may be 
_ here in the photographs that the opening is always 
‘op. The thought occurred to me that for a mother 


ros WW + FQ 


he demoiselle cranes with their pearl-grey silken plumage and their white, shining : ; 3 : 
ead plumes are superbly beautiful. Cranes gather literally by the hundreds of indescribable soft, contented, cooing sound she saw to it 


thousands on the banks of the White Nile. 
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A GIANT CRANE AND HER CHICK 


Assisted by its mother, who has carefully removed every bit of its shell, this chick 
has just made its entrance into the world. It was only after years of searching 
that Bengt Berg was able to secure this photograph of the kuorga, or giant crane 
of Scandinavia. The Laplanders call it “the bird as big as a man.” During the 
summers it lives in the remote swamplands of Lapland and Sweden. Jn the 
winter it migrates hundreds of miles south to the banks of the White Nile. 


bird with many eggs it must be impossible to exercise 
so much care, but in that case perhaps it-is not of such 
consequence. After the hen crane had many times stood 
leaning down, as if in contemplation, she carefully took 
hold of the shell, at the edge of the opening, with her 
beak, and either loosened or broke a piece off—I could 
not quite make out which. Every time this occurred I 
could see a little more of the chick, and on each occasion 
her consideration for it grew more pronounced. About 
midday, when the mother had got up, I dare say, for 
the twentieth time, to see that everything was all right, 
a great alteration was noticeable. The shell had split in 
two, and half of the red chick was visible between the 
two pieces. Then she became extremely agitated. She 
could scarcely make up her mind which foot to stand on. 
From the throat of the otherwise so consistently silent 
bird there came, urged as it were by eagerness and anxi- 
ety, a peculiar half-suppressed sound, expressive of the 
sympathy she felt towards this remarkable child, who 
was so much smaller than herself. With tender solicitude 
she removed the bits of shell from its moist covering of 
down, and put them aside, lest they should cause it harm. 
It was an unforgettable picture: the little red chick to- 
gether with the huge high-towering bird. And with an 


that the young one, when she covered it with her 
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THE BEAT OF THE GREAT WINGS 


At the approach of winter the great cranes of northern Europe set forth on their annual migration to Africa where they make 

their chief winter headquarters in the district of the White Nile. As a rule they fly at great heights in the well-known wedge 

formation which is said to have the effect, in some measure, of overcoming the resistance of the air. During the season of 

migration millions of birds fly over Egypt, stopping from time to time to appease their hunger as they pursue their route 
southward along the Nile. 


mother-love again, should come under her breast feathers to dry.” 

In only two months’ time this little chick would be as big as 
its parents, and with the oncoming of winter it would be pre- 
pared to set out with the flying squadrons of its fellows on the 
long winter trip to Africa. 

The marvel of bird migration has fascinated men since time 
immemorial. It is assumed that, due to the alterations of climate 
that were gradually brought about during the Tertiary Epoch by 
the advancing Ice Age, birds were forced to flee southward 
from the ever-increasingly severe winters. The migrants with- 
drew farther and farther afield from their breeding places in 


HUNTING FOR FOOD 


A mottled bird with a long beak, the jacksnipe makes his summer home 


in Lapland, eastern Russia and Asia. This fellow was photographed 
near Thebes on his winter journey south. 
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search of f@ 
Finally the bird 
passage evolved 
their tremendous ; 
ers of flying, inh 
ing the habit of fi 
to warm coun 
even before 
made its appe 


ing season. T 
some birds are § 
ciently powerful t 
all the way from 
northern coasts of 
rope and from 
Asia to the ba 
the White Nile se 
of Egypt is one of 
miracles of nature 

Armed only with 
field glasses and 
camera Bengt Bet 
followed the feathe 
trail to Spain and#l 
to Egypt southwaré 
the White Nile whe 
the great flocks set 
down for the winte 
He saw birds by‘ 
hundreds of thousan 
winging south 
above the Nile. @ 
saw them resting a 
feeding alongt 
shores. At the sact 
lake near Thebes - 
watched birds from Lapland, Eastern Russia and Asia feedif 
But it was not until he reached the banks of the White Nile 
Bengt Berg discovered the paradise of the winged legions. 
at last were the cranes, the proud, handsome cranes from Euro 
the graceful demoiselle cranes from the steppes of Asia, crane 
by the thousands scattered over the millet fields and cranes 
flying armies sweeping through the cloudless sky. 

Bengt Berg has described this extraordinary tropical winterit 

place of the birds vividly. 

“Picture to yourself an almost boundless plain—a combine 
tion of desert and scrub-covered country as far as the ej 


THE GREAT EGRET 


The beautiful. white egret is an impressive creature as it stands on the 
river bank watching for fish. During the breeding season these birds 
grow the snowy white ‘plumes once so greatly desired by milliners. 
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a j a a 
QUARRELING OVER THEIR FOOD 
A few pieces of flesh scattered over the ground will attract white-headed vultures and maribou storks from all directions. 
Here three of the maribous are seen tearing at a piece of meat while the vultures remain at a respectful distance. In 


size the maribou is almost as big as a man. Their tails are blue-grey, their breasts white, and their ugly and powerful 
beaks are shaped like ploughshares. 


eper; the desert changes to scrub-country and scorched grass- give the names of them all would require a list as long as the 
ad; the banks become covered with tall grass; and the trees index of a scientific work. 

adually form into open woods, and then dense tropical forests. “The cranes showed a preference for those spots where they 
“Countless cranes, flamingoes, pelicans, black-and-white sacred could mix with the tens-of-thousands of small birds who teemed 
ses, wood ibises, little egrets, great egrets, herons of all de- upon the flat banks. These favored spots were the widespread 
‘iptions—goliath herons, purple herons, grey herons, buff-backed mud-banks and occasional flat tongues of land projecting into the 
rons, squacco herons, night herons, African blue herons, and river. But the places preferred above all others were the narrow 
rks—marabou storks, our own small storks, Abdim storks, shoals that ran parallel to the banks and were separated from the 
al-black African storks, and exquisite saddle-bill storks. To (Continued on page 56) 


ON THE BANKS OF THE WHITE NILE NARCISSUS 
A typical scene along the White Nile, this wood ibis stands sentinel while This little sandpiper is contemplating his reflection in the waters of the 
a huge crocodile basks near the shore. Some of the crocodiles measure sacred lake near Thebes. He has made the winter journey here from the 


eighteen feet in length. distant Kashmir where he was born. 
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Us to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information on KA 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse eS Ved 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH :AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American Union 
ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


YOUR SUMMER TRIP 


To many cold-blooded people who are 
spending as much time as possible in front 
of the fireplace summer may seem hope- 
lessly remote. However, far-sighted trav- 
elers are already beginning to plan for its 
return, and letters are beginning to come 
in to our service department asking for 
information about various parts of the 
world. These travelers are also asking for 
booklets which will enable them to plan 
their traveling carefully and wisely. 

For this reason we thought it wise to 
list here those useful and attractive book- 
lets which may be of interest to our mem- 
bers. If you hope to go abroad next sum- 
mer these booklets will help you to find out 
about the country, or countries, in which 
you are interested. Unluckily our supply 
of these booklets is limited and we are 
forced to ask our members to ask only for 
those which they actually need. 

The countries for which we have book- 
lets are listed below in alphabetical order. 
If there are no special titles listed beneath 
a country’s name members need only ask 
for the booklets available on the given 
country. 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRIA 

Bad Gleichenberg 

Mariazell—A Paradise in the Austrian Alps 
Routes of the Austrian Motor Coach Service 
Travel The Danube Regions on Board our Ships 
Tyrol 

Vienna 

Your Next Trip—The Center of Europe 


BELGIUM 


Belgium—Being A Detailed Account of This 
Fascinating Land 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Carlsbad 

Czechoslovakia—Its Beauties and Features of 
Interest 

The Chief Places of Interest—Centers to .For- 
eigners in the Czechoslovak Republic 

Franzensbad 

Buy at the Prague Sample Fairs 

Prague—The Capital of the Czechoslovakian 
Republic 

Czechoslovak State Spas 

Pistany Spas 

Visit Czechoslovakia 


DENMARK 


Countries of Northern Europe—Norway— 
Sweden—Denmark—Finland 
Denmark—Seaside Resorts 

See Denmark 


public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the development ( ae 
of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and of our wild ty r 
animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all movements that make travel Al 
safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in order to secure the CN I 
cause of international peace and justice. v 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


ENGLAND 

Bath 

Cheltenham Spa 

Come to Cornwall—The Country of 
Legend 

Continental Europe Via Harwich 

Continental Europe Through Zeeland 

Devon—The Glory of England 

England and Why 

Enjoying England 

Land Cruises 

On Seeing Britain and Europe 

On Visiting England 

Seeing Britain and Europe 

Shakespeare Land 

Summer in Smiling Somerset 

The Charm of England 

This Year Come to England 

Vacation Tours in England and Scotland 

West Country Holidays 


Lovely 


FRANCE 

France 

Les Vosges 

Nice 

The Pleasure Guide of France 

What Must Be Seen in the East of France 


GERMANY 


Germany 

All About Artists and Art 

All About Music 

Baden and the Black Forest 

Berlin and Potsdam 

Cassel 

Germany—On the Main and Rhine 

The Harz 

Munich and the Bavarian Alps 

North-West Germany, The Hanseatic Cities and 
the North Sea Bathing Resorts 

The Palatine 

Saxony 

Silesia 

Thuringia 

Westphalia 

Wurtemberg 

A Tour Through German Spas and Watering 
Places 

Visit The Heart of Europe 

Along the Rhine to the Alps the Highway of 
Europe 


GREECE 


Tourist Map of Greece 
Tours in Ancient Greece 


HOLLAND 


Holland 

How to See Holland 

Holland—Where Seaside Means So Much More 

Visit The Seaside Resorts in Holland 

It Costs So Little To See So Much in Tulip 
Land 

Dutch East Indies 


HUNGARY 


Have You Yet Seen Budapest and Hungary 
Visit Budapest 


Gothenburg , ve 
‘On the Blue Horizons of Stockholm 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 
Earl of Hardwicke 


INDIA 
IRELAND 


Ireland—Gem of the Sea 
Southern Ireland 


LAWN 
Italy 


JAPAN 


JUGOSLAVIA. 


Dubrovnik—Winter Health and Sea Bathing k 
sort in South Salmatia , 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes — 


SCOMIeAND) 


The Clyde Coast and Loch Lomond 

Edinburgh and the Scottish Borderland 

Looking at Scotland 

See This Scotland—By Steamer, Road and Rz 

Summer Tours in Scotland’s Wonderland 
MacBrayne’s Royal Mail Steamers : 

Through the Trossachs 


SWEDEN 


Along Turquoise and Golden Trails 
Dalecarlia 


ne 
‘ 


Summer in Sweden 


SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland 


WALES 

The Call of North Wales 

Come Away to Wales 
NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the fol 
lowing names to their ‘copies of the Club's 
Official Hotel and Shop Bulletin: 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Prague—Hotel Ambassador 


FRANCE | 
Nice—The Atlantic Hotel 


GERMANY 
Mainz—Hotel Hof Von Holland 


ITALY 
Florence—Savoy Hotel 


SWITZERLAND 
Castagnola—Hotel Pension Villa Elise 
The following hotel is to be eliminated: 
The Grand Hotel Victoria, Sorrento, Italy. 


TRAVEL 


HESE gorgeous debutantes are the 
Ohic ships to fly the American flag 
. up to the minute and beyond. The 
fastest and finest liners in the Havana run 
. vibrationless motion . . . turbo-elec- 

. . Twice the deck space that 
used to be thought enough. New chefs . . . 
already getting compliments three times 


a day. 


tric drive . 


Sail on the new “Morro Castle” or 
“Oriente” for one of those marvelous 
Ward Line All-Expense Tours, including 
hotel accommodations and four sightseeing 
trips . . . Motor drive to Morro Castle and 
Cabanas Fortress... Havana at night 
... Jai Alai, the Casino Nacional, the 
Malecon, alight and laughing ... The 
countryside ... The Tropical Gardens, 
the plantations, the Avenue of Palms... 
Everything included in these new low rates. 
9 Days—$145 up * 10 Days—$150 up 
INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES 
Also Tours of 13 to 17 Days Available 


HAVANA 
One Way—$85 up * Round Trip —$130 up 
Sailings every Wednesday and Saturday 
For Literature and Reservations address General 
Passenger Dept., Foot of Wall Street. Uptown Ticket 


Office, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York, or Any Author- 
ized Tourist Agent. 
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IRELAND FIRST 


Come to Europe by boat that calls at Cobh 
(Queenstown) in Ireland. It is your first Port 
of call after you have crossed the Atlantic. 
Disembark there—all that you may see after- 
wards in Europe will hardly equal all you can 
see in one week in Ireland. In the South and 
West of that exquisite island—from Cobh to 
Killarney ; from Killarney to Bantry and Park- 
nasilla; through the County Kerry to Galway 
and Connemara; thence through the County 
Wicklow—“ The Garden of Ireland ”— it is as if 
all the peace and beauty of Europe in miniature 
were gathered there and look out across the 
Atlantic to welcome ships that touch the 
shores of the Emerald Isle. 


LM § 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


GSR 


GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS 
OF IRELAND 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice-President, 
Passenger Traffic ( Dept. A.36), L MS Corporation, and 
GS Rlys. of Ireland Agency, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, or from any LMS or GS R Ticket Agents. 
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She knew the romance of Painted 
Deserts . . . but this was 


THEIGREAT 
ADVENTURE! 


SHE ascended a canopied gangplank to 
the largest ship that ever sailed the sea, 
the gigantic Leviathan. 


Immensity or sovereign splendor 
reeted her at every step. The Social 
lall was a vast panorama of elegance 
. .. Gobelin tapestries . . . giant paint- 
ings oe 
to great estates. Silent elevators whisked 
one up or down eight decks. To the 
magnificent Pompeian swimming pool 
with its cool, salt waters and marble 
benches . . . masseur, manicurists, hair- 
dressers and cosmeticians, marvelous 
gymnasium, the children’s playroom, 
ping pong courts and a dining room, 
whose overlord is a chef who catered 
for an emperor. 


go 
5 
t 


Night brought reminders of a first 


night at the Opera. Beautiful women | 


in their chic Chanels . . . handsomely 
groomed men... sauntering into the 
mammoth Salon... First, a perfectly 


marvelous CONCELE.. 21. then a first-run | 


“Talkie”. . . then the gorgeous Club 
Leviathan with its scintillating Ren 
Bernie orchestra, where one can dance 
and sip until dawn. An adventure in 
grandeur repeated daily on a Leviathan 
trip to Europe. 


ove Coseteaek amid GS Bolin Sapestries 


For a quick, smooth crossing take the 
Leviathan. For a luxurious trip at low 
cost . . . palatial cabin liners George 
Washington, America, Republic, Presi- 
dent Harding and President Roosevelt. 
Fares on all ships a new revelation in 
economic ocean Travel. And, equally 
significant, every fare a contribution to 

merican prosperity .. . for American 
eae are provisioned, fueled, furnished 
and maintained in America. 


UNITED STATES LINES 
45 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


. grilled portals like the entrances | 
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Spaniards and now have no very dis- 
tinctive culture. They are culturally 
a bit of everything, a hotchpotch of 
Malay, Chinese, Spanish, and Amer- 
ican. But the Ifugao retains his own 
culture. It is distinctive. Yet it 
links up with that of Burma. And 
|the most important part of his cul- 
ture, the art of terrace-building—also 
the most striking example of culture 
in the whole of the Philippine Islands ! 
—is similar to the terrace art in 
Burma. It looks as if the Ifugao 
must have come originally from 
| Burma. And his terraces provide the 
| strongest link in the chain of ethno- 
logical theory. 

But then what a romance is offered 
|to our imagination! We can picture 
|the ancestors of the Ifugao journey- 
|ing southward from their Burmese 
| fastnesses, traveling through the tropi- 
cal jungle, pushing their way across 
| mountain and through forest, fording 
rivers on their primitive rafts, cross- 
|ing the dangerous waters of the ty- 
| phoon-swept South China Sea, landing 
|on the remote shores of Luzon, fight- 


ie ° 

/ing the Malays already established 
|there, and gradually working their 
way up to the interior until they 


found a congenial home once again in 
the mountainous land of Ifugao! And 
then the fight for existence in the 
midst of the mountains, a struggle 
against the stern forces of an inhos- 
pitable nature. The laborious carry- 
ing of the walls. The ingenious es- 
tablishment of a complete system of 
| irrigation, the planting and harvest- 
ing of the precious rice, the final con- 
quest of the soil. 

What a stirring story of human 
| endeavor and human achievement! 
Every gray lichened stone in the 
myriad terrace walls could unfold a 
drama of the conflict between the 
precipitous and rigorous mountains 
and the will of the primitive people 
who were fighting for their very lives 
as they wrested a subsistence from a 
niggardly nature. Every head of 
waving rice is the ultimate fruition of 
a centuried courage, can be eloquent 
of the epic of the past, the epic of 
the heroism of the ancestors of the 
Ifugaos, of a courage and endurance 
which conquered in the face of in- 
credible odds. We learn the famous 
epics of the Greek heroes. But 
Achilles was not braver nor Odysseus 
more long-suffering and much-endur- 
ing than the patient builders of the 
Ifugao rice terraces, builders who 
were probably not much later in time 
than those of Troy. No one knows 
when the terraces were built, but ex- 
perts reckon that they must at least 
be two or three thousand years old. 
They may be even older. But Troy 
is only a ruin, and the Ifugao ter- 
races, however ancient, are still the 
means of life today for the descend- 
ants far removed of the mighty build- 
ers of old. 

One cannot help feeling this ro- 
mance behind even the daily task of 
growing the rice. One can go out 
and watch the Ifugaos today working 
the fields with their long-handled 
wooden spades, the men wielding the 
spades, the women sowing the grain 
in the sementeras or seed beds, and 
both men and women transplanting 
the foot-high plants into the fields 
proper. The women bend over in the 


STAIRWAYS OF THE GODS 
(Continued from page 11) 


wet fields among the rice, painfully 
weeding all day. They strip the 
lower stalks of their leaves in order 
that the plant may have the largest 
head possible. In the meantime the 
men are busy repairing the dikes, 
looking to the irrigation, and build- 
ing up the walls where necessary. 
The boys, too, do their part by scar- 
ing away the rice birds from the 
grain by sounding a carabao horn or 
just by exercising their lusty lungs. 

Men and women have a fairly 
equal division of labor. Every one 
does his or her bit. And when it 
comes to the harvesting of the rice— 
payao—in May or June, the whole 
community turns willing hands to the 
work. The women cut the stalks 
with the wa, a small knife, and the 
men carry the bundles to the granary. 
It is a curious sight to see them walk- 
ing along the narrow stone paths on 
the tops of the terrace walls balanc- 
ing huge bundles of the golden payao 
on their heads. 

Then comes the kolating, the har- 
vest feast, a period of joy for all. 
Even the poorest have plenty to eat 
and drink now. Elaborate ceremonies 
are gone through, for the Ifugao is 
deeply religious and at every impor- 
tant time of his life there must be 
prayers and sacrifices to the amitos. 
When he sows the rice, when he 
transplants it, when it is getting the 
head, he performs a ceremony. He 
beats the bronze gong called the 
gansa till the whole valley echoes and 
re-echoes. He kills pigs and chick- 
ens as sacrifices, and the priests offer 
many and highly complicated prayers. 

But the harvest feast is the climax. 
The gansas boom and clang all day 
and most of the night. Around the 
fire the dancers step in rhythmic 
movements, hands outspread, bodies 
swaying, feet advancing and retreat- 
ing and hesitating in a sort of tango 


step. The old men drink basi, the 
thick brown drink made from rice 
wine and fermented sugar cane, 
smoke, dance, and get intoxicated. 


The babuey, the pig, is killed with 
ceremonial rites. He is wreathed 
with rice heads, hagaga grass, and 
the stick with which his life was 
taken. Then the priest sends his soul 
to Chayya, the sky, to each of its 
four regions and the gods of each. 

“Go, little pig,’ cries the priest, “go 
to Kabunian, to Hubulan, to Luktag, 
to Hudog. Tell the gods that we are 
making bunt (ceremony) for them. 
Pray to them to give us an increase 
of rice. 
grow bigger.” 

And so the soul of the little pig 
goes off from the Earth World up to 
the gods in the sky to obtain the 
miraculous increase of rice. 

And all are happy for they have 
finished their labor, reaped its re- 
ward, and are full of chicken and 
pig and good rice wine. And the 
youths and maidens dance together 
and make love and arrange trysts and 
make jokes which I cannot possibly 
repeat here. 

The Ifugaos, in fact, have a good 
sense of humor, although we would 
consider many of their feast jokes 
as very broad indeed. They are still 
comparatively unspoiled by contact 
with the American. Even today the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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groups, the inquiring American 
welcome in Russia. The Open Road 
now in its fifth season, renders them 
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re enjoying the trip ever so much, only wishing we had more 
r. Houghton is very nice and making the trip very pleasant for 
‘GLAND IS LOVELY AND CHARMING. I WILL SIMPLY 
TO COME AGAIN. The Cathedrals are far ahead of any of 
ntinent.” P. S. “The Inns are delightful!” 


“he above is an extract from a letter written by one 

f our American clients during her motor trip in England. 

HE SAME EXPERIENCE AND THE SAME SERVICE 
AWAIT YOU. 


nen trips:— 

14 DAYS BY PRIVATE CAR visiting Winchester, Salisbury, Stonehenge, 
South and North Devon, Glastonbury, Wells, Bath, Oxford, Kenilworth, 
+k, Stratford-on-Avon, Broadway (the most beautiful village in England), 
ster, the Wye Valley, Tintern Abbey, Hereford, Chester, the English Lake 
t, Ayr (The Burns Country), the Trossachs and Scottish Lakes, Edin- 
the Scott Country, Durham, Fountains Abbey, York, Lincoln, Stamford, 
orough, Ely, Cambridge. 

(00 MILES OF MOTORING through the most beautiful parts of Britain 
ng all Hotel expenses, Gratuities, all admission fees, meals on the 
y throughout and the services of an expert courier-chauffeur. 

oer Person (With 6 Persons Sharing the Car) $188.00 
oer Person (With 3 Persons Sharing the Car) $200.00 
6 Days Oxford, Shakespeare Country, Warwick, Kenilworth, Guy’s Cliffe, 
agton, Gloucester, Wye Valley, Cheltenham, by Motor-Coach and Rail. 
inclusive of hotels and travel, $47.00. 

16 Days through 5 Continental Countries, visiting Paris, Montreux, Lau- 
Geneva, Interlaken, Grimsel and Furka Passes, Lucerne, Black Forest, 
berg, the Rhine, Cologne, Brussels, Amsterdam. 

ice, inclusive of full hotel accommodation, all meals on trains, transfers 
stations to hotels, gratuities, and 2nd class travel throughout from 
im. :— $195.00 
jail a card now for a Free Copy of this publication giving further particu- 
f the above, and many other attractive trips to:— ‘“‘Travel’’ 7 W. 16th 
, New York, or to 
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the Sreasure Hous 


Canterbury Cathedral, the birthplace of English Christianity, rises tri- 
umphant in the faith that keeps her ever young. Worcester framed by 
the Severn invites to mediaeval dreaming. Bath Abbey is still known as 
the lantern of England. Winchester recalls Edward the Confessor and 
the glory of long-departed kings. Wells, the Feminine, is the life of 
our Saviour in stone. Glastonbury Abbey raises its solemn arms to 
heaven over a heath of green. Noble Salisbury Cathedral, the perfectly 
proportioned. Norman Gloucester of the deep bells. Time-toned Exeter 
can remember when Drake returned from the Indies with silver strapped 
to every mast. 

St. David’s and Llandaff in Wales, now reborn, were once ivy-clad 
ruins. And tragic Tintern Abbey, the loveliest fairy tale of them all— 
all its pride gone as it humbly kneels in a meadow of poppies. Expect 
no abbot to chant his office though a robin may fly past the altar to 
chirp the vespers. 

The treasure houses of England look as though men sang all day as 
they built them—mellow with ancient wisdom—beautiful beyond words. 
No experience can affect you so profoundly as this unveiling of a glorious 
past which England shares with you. 


Suggestions, plans, and reservations will be gladly made if you write to 


G. E. ORTON, General Agent, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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men and women may be seen working 
together in the fields during the sow- 
ing or transplanting without any 
clothes, as naked as the day they were 
born! 

The rice harvest is especially im- 
portant to the Ifugao since he de- 
pends upon his terraces for the 
majority of his food. The poorer fami- 
lies live mainly on yams—lapne—and 


have rice only at harvest time. In 
some districts wild hogs, deer, and 
water buffalo are hunted. The fish- 


ing is poor, although all eat a small 
clam found in the rice fields. Pigs 
and chickens are kept only for sac- 
rifices. Maize, sugar cane, and vege- 
tables are grown. But the rice is the 
essential element of his economics. 
Without his terraces he would hardly 
be able to exist. 

And so the rice terraces are the 
main form of real estate and are very 
valuable. They are passed down the 
family from one generation to an- 
other, and the field is really the prop- 
erty of the whole family. It is a 
sacred heritage and should not be 
sold or pawned except as a last re- 
source. This is well illustrated by 
the case of Limitit of Ayangan. 

Dilagan, the father of Limitit, was 
a dissolute and worthless old gambler. 
He pawned the family rice field. At 
planting time he could not redeem 


it. Limitit, the son, was angry. He 


took his spear and killed his father. | 


The case came up before the court. 
Limitit was charged with murdering 
his father. 

The question was put, “Are you at 
fault or not at iault?” 

Limitit replied, “I killed him. But 
T am not at fault. He was my father. 
I had a right to kill him. I am 
blameless, for I provided a generous 
funeral feast for him.” 

The general Ifugao opinion was 
that he was not at fault. The old 
man was worthless and deserved to 
die. It was nobody's else business if 
a son killed his father. It was purely 
a family matter. 

Finally, the father was a traitor to 
his descendants in- pawning the rice 
field. He had taken away the bread 
of life from the mouths of his chil- 
dren and children’s children. 

The Ifugao rice terrace is greater 
than the life of the individual. It is 
the life blood of the family, of the 
whole Iiugao society. The man who 
sells “the stairways of the gods” de- 
serves nothing but death. 

x x x x 

Note: The photographs from “The 
Half-Way Sun” by R. F. Barton illus- 
trating this article are reproduced by 
the courtesy of the publishers, Brewer 
and Warren. 


THE COMEDY OF THE EUROPEAN BABEL 
(Continued from page 29) 


and Co., a wave of homesickness 
smote me for my native Boston. 
Other streets on the rock were named 
Bomb House Lane, Tuckey’s Lane, 
Bedlam Court. 

From this rock, whose name you 
have so cleverly guessed, I took a 
Japanese steamer to Marseilles. The 
steward, whose name was Yano, 
brought me Chota Hasri each morn- 
ing in bed. He taught me a few 
Japanese words and thus added a 
slight Asiatic timbre to the Euro- 
pean Babel. 

All along southern France and a 
corner of Italy my collection of curi- 
At Tremezzo, 
for instance, on Lake Como, a great 
estate, very much fenced off, dis- 


| played a sign commanding the pub- 


lic to Take Care of the Dog. It 
seemed a brusque order. Why, in- 
deed, should the public bother to 


| care for the dog if his owner would 
not? 


On my trip from Como back to 


headquarters in Brussels I made just 


one stop in the Principality of Liech- 
a mountain-girt patch of 
meadow along the Upper Rhine. It 
is still independent in spite of the 
Prince’s recent demise. His brother 
carries on. It is Austrian by extrac- 
tion, Swiss by adoption (as regards 
customs, post and telegraph). In 
Liechtenstein, an almost dead lan- 
guage, Romansch, still tinges daily 
conversation. The language can be 


| found in the encyclopedia and there 


only, yet the very name of the capital 
of Liechtenstein is Romansch. It is 
Vaduz, which means Vallis Dulcis 
(Sweet Valley). Half the other vil- 
lages bear Romansch names, as Silum, 
Masescha, Samina. The faint lingering 
relics of this dying tongue add a ro- 


mantic color to the Babel of Europe. 
The everyday speech of Liechtenstein, 
however, is Austrian German. One 
good word to remember as you cross 
the border of the principality is Maul- 
und-Klau-enseuche, which is German 
for Foot-and-Mouth Disease, for un- 
less the epidemic of this disease has 
been stamped out before you arrive 
you will have to dip your shoes into 
a pan of sylpho-nathol as a safeguard 
against its spread. 

Arriving at Brussels after ploughing 
through no less than twelve languages 
in western Europe alone I could not 
help sighing for my own linguistically 
United States. Supposing, I thought 
with a shudder, New York held to 
Dutch, Pennsylvania to German, 
Louisiana to French, Minnesota to 
Swedish, Texas to Spanish, while 
Oklahoma effected Catalan and Rhode 
Island clung to Romansch! The situ- 
ation might furnish lively comedy to 
European tourists but to us it would 
be a wearisome and threadbare com- 
edy. Europe bears its heavy burden 
philosophically and every new coun- 
try adds something to it by belliger- 
ently bringing its own half-forgotten 
tongue back to life. The original 
Babel was nothing at all to Europe 
today. How it will all work out in 
a thousand years no one can say. I 
think the Babel will continue for at 
least a few centuries despite Espe- 
rantists and the new Five-Hundred- 
Wordists, so on the theory that what 
cannot be cured must be endured I 
am going to derive solace from my 
collection of curiosities and add to 
it as I have opportunity. I am quite 
certain that even the finest gems in 
it will be neither ‘“dewtiable’” in 
London nor “dootiable’” in New York. 


* * * 
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HE CITY OF LAUGHING WATERS 


from page 41) 


velvet greensward under a spreading 
tree and watch kingfishers swoop 
across the water, listen to a wood- 
pecker prospecting for forest delica- 
tessen, or try to figure out what the 
white swans think about as they float 
hither and yon. 

Glenwood Park, with acres of wood- 
land, meadow and lakes, offers many 
miles of drives and a well-kept munici- 
pal goli course. It is on the western 
edge the city. From it, running 
north a distance of a mile or more, 
extends the Victory Memorial Drive, 
a beautiful parkway lined on either 
side with memorial trees dedicated to 
the Minneapolis soldiers who lost 
their lives in the World War. It is 
a more fitting and enduring monu- 
at than and there 
will be few to traverse this Appian 
Way who will 1 10t pay homage to the 
heroes who inspired it. 

Cultural values are carefully nur- 
tured in Minneapolis. They have, in- 
been cultivated ever since the 
inception of the University of Minne- 
sota so ighty years ago in the little 
town of St. Anthony. 
on’s fourth larg- 
2 <es it par- 
are the magnifi- 
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one oi stone, 
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e quality of it 


Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
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1s 


—but there is no appreciable amount | 


of shouting such as reverberates 
throughout the United States from a 
certain city in southern California. 
Minneapolis, secure im her position 
and culture, speaks in a well-modu- 
lated voice. 
charming hostess. 
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THE MOUNTAIN OF THE WIZARD 
(Continued from page 37) 


the waters of Lake Elsi- 
the foot of the picturesquely 
rp of the Elsinore Moun- 
ing it somewhat the aspect 


mous Lake Region of North- 


y- Nearer still are other 
the lone tarn of Hidden 


auguitz Valley and Tauquitz 
| dreaded by the older In- 
nd Ramona Rancho, famed 
lebrated novel of that name. 
ificult to do justice to this 
fountain of the Wizard—its 


matchless and magnificent sunrises, 
and the splendors of its sunsets, as 
viewed from the summit of its top- 
most peak. From all parts of the 
world, world-travelers make the pil- 
grimage hither, just to see these 
miracles of light, beauty, form and 
royal coloring that, alone, would 
make this towering mountain re- 
nowned above all others. These many 
old beauties will never be forgotten 
by those fortunate enough to visit the 
Mountain of the Wizard. 
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| combine Biaritz with St. Moritz, or 
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RACKETEERING ON THE COAST OF PLEASURE 
(Continued from page 20) 


But that, mind you, is a good day. 
You may dance all the afternoon and 
evening and not be paid a penny.” 
Here is the second point of view. 
“The worst of Monte Carlo, it seems 
to me, is that I cannot spend any 


| money here,” said the hotel hair- 
dresser. “The best of it is that I 
| cannot help saving money.” 

Monte Carlo, like St. Moritz, is 
a land of surprises. 

“You understand,’ he continued, 


“that neither I nor my wife is allowed 
into the casino because I am an em- 


| ployee in Monte Carlo and because she 
| is married to me. 


During the day J 


work. At night there is only the 


| cinema for me, and that I do not care 
| for. 


Besides, I like to walk in the 
fresh night air. My wife and I share 
with right to the kitchen. 


market, where the meat is better and 


| cheaper than in Brussels, my home, 


and where the vegetables and other 
necessities of life are also cheap. In 
the afternoon she has nothing to do. 
As wife of a commercant there is 
nothing for her. She may not gam- 
ble. She cannot shoot pigeons. She 
cannot go for walks all day.” 

This hairdresser is one of a type 
of perambulatory super-barbers—per- 
haps there are a hundred of them in 
all on the Continent. He, for ex- 
ample, works for three months in 
the season at Ostend and for five 
months in Monte Carlo. For the rest 


| of the year he lives the life of a 


country gentleman twenty miles out 
Other of these barbers 


Deauville with Cannes, or the Lido 
with Le Touquet. They work for 
only eight months in the year—not 


| a bad life. 


As I came out from the hairdress- 


| ing salon—it is far too smart to call 


a “saloon’—a tiny monk in brown 
cowl and sandals walked boldly into 
the hotel and round the corner to the 
manager’s office. A few minutes later 
he came away with bundles of francs. 
I enquired about him. He is Brother 
Nicolas, of the Seraphic College of 
Monte Carlo, where orphans are edu- 
cated up in the hills behind the casino. 
When the college wants more funds 
Brother Nicolas—4 feet 11 inches 
high, with a tonsured head and a 
quizzical little smile—goes through the 
streets of gleaming Monte Carlo and 
sweetly holds the hotels to ransom. 
The Seraphic Order glories in 
counting 760 Franciscans who are 
evangelizing Asia—so its New Year's 
card of greeting tells you—280 mis- 
sionaries in Africa; 1,040 in the two 
Americas; 450 in the “Heretical, 
schismatic, or Mussulman countries of 
Europe’—‘“Bosnia, Albania, Monte- 
negro, and Greece. And to think that 
the education of all these holy men 


is contributed to by the glittering 
caravanserais which subsist entirely 
on devotees of the very earthly pas- 
sion of gambling ! 

Leaving Brother Nicolas, I went 
over to the casino. There, from an 
upper room, I could see the pathetic 
struggles of pigeons wounded and 
mangled by the sportsmen shooting at 
them in the Tir aux pigeons as they 
emerged bewildered and dazzled from 
the traps. 

Perhaps I have talked too much 
of Monte Carlo as a city of winter 
sun and winter sin. Perhaps I have 
laid too great a stress on gambling 
than on sports. After all, pigeon- 
shooting is no sport. 

Well, then, the new £500,000 Sports 
Club inaugurated at Monte Carlo is 
a remarkable, almost futuristic place, 
and the directors of the German Ufa 
Film Company would feel highly com- 
placent if they visited it as I did 
recently. 

It is impossible to imagine anything 
more like the playing grounds of the 
supermen—as depicted in the film 
“Metropolis’—than this attempt to 
oust Cannes from its position as the 
sports center of the Riviera. 

Imagine three gigantic terraces of 
tennis courts descending one below the 
other to the level of the blue Mediter- 
ranean, where the beginnings of a 
rubber beach await you. 

Visualize the terra-cotta of the 
tennis courts divided from one an- 
other by massive pillars of ocher ce- 
ment surmounted by trellis ‘work 
colored Egyptian blue, up which pedi- 
gree rambler roses are already being 
trained to climb. Visualize a long, 
low-flung club house in burned umber 
—its windows picked out in peacock 
—designed in that twentieth-century 
attempt of Palm Beach millionaires to 
imitate Moorish architecture. 

Picture, too, the terraces laid one 
upon another and resting on granite 
walls, the very stones of which are so 
symmetrically chosen and arranged 
that they look as though they had been 
bought one by one in Bond Street. 

Enter the club house and look at 
the jade green ceiling, the black and 
white mosaic flooring, and the black- 
gold walls. Gaze out of the windows 
on the bright green turf, the dark 
green myrtle trees, and the fountain 
with its ornamentation of copper tur- 
tles as a centerpiece. Inspect the green 
rambles with their purple flowers 
growing up the sides of the granite 
terrace-walls. Enter the cocktail bar 
—now opened—and order a “side-car” 
from the Dutch count who acts as bar- 
tender and who extends to you, as bona 
fides, his card surmounted by a golden 
coronet. 

Do all this and you will realize that 
truth is stranger than Hollywood. 


* * * 


BRIDGE BUILDERS OF THE JUNGLES 


(Continued from page 39) 


up divided sections of the world. Com- 
pared to the giant span of the new 
Hudson River Bridge, now being com- 
pleted, the eight hundred feet of 
woven cane which the Abors have 
hung across the Dihang river must 
appear pathetic and infantile. These 
two bridges, however, may stand as 


interesting symbols of the scientific 
and industrial progress which man 
has made since primitive times. They 
are symbols as well of the tremendous 
difference between the old Asia of 
primitive handicrafts and the new 
Occident with its tremendous indus- 
trial achievements. 
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stern cities when ranch 
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It is the only city in 
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‘cause, after the Russian 
White Russians fled to it 


Russians are still there. 
perate. That is why white 
iijfight yellow men for the 
carry your baggage; and 

Russian women of un- 
ture act as floor cleaners 

and why other white 
so Russian, are superflui- 
soming houses—and other 
d why a wealthy Chinese 
Wis, among other chattles, five 
ives. In spite of this, Har- 
major, legitimate trading 


is, industrially, the Muk- 
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essfully into the manufacture 
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00 bushels are produced in 
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production leaves for other 
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N WONDERS OF ANCIENT MANCHURIA 
(Continued from page 25) 


Railway, as oil, bean cake for fer- 
tilizer and stock food-and as plain 
beans. 

You see great stacks of them at 
Harbin, other great stacks at Dairen. 
You see and smell oil meals almost 
everywhere and nearly everyone in 
Manchuria eats soya beans, except the 
thousands of Chinese coolies who, 
comfortably quartered near the South 
Manchurian Railway’s shops at 
Dairen, prefer their native, half- 
cooked, sour bread, which I sampled 
but not too enthusiastically. 

A trail of soya beans leads one 
back to the ancient Manchurian capi- 
tal where the Mukden-Peiping  rail- 
way line, owned by the Chinese but 
capitalized in England, runs south- 
eastward through a gap in the Great 
Wall of China to the ancient seat of 
the dead Ming dynasty. Beans even 
enliven the atmosphere as you take 
the long express train on the Muk- 
den-Antung line of the South Man- 
churian Railway which winds through 
a very green and hilly region, past 
the picturesque railway station at 
Chiu-mu-chuang to the long iron 
railway bridge over a trade artery 
we know as the Yalu River, down 
which float huge rafts of Korean and 
North Manchurian lumber—on some 
of which the lumbermen raise good 
gardens of green vegetables. 

This is the great steel highway to 
Korea. It follows the route taken 
by the Japanese army when it in- 
vaded Manchuria to defeat the Rus- 
sians during the campaigns of 1904- 
1905. The roadbed and equipment 
again recall our New York Central. 
Again, if you are an old railroader, 
you may follow me into the cab of 
a Baldwin locomotive, this time bear- 
ing works number 54203. 

In spite of the millions of Chinese 
farmers whose costumes and customs 
are those of another century; in spite 
of the recurrence of bridgehead block- 
houses and of roadside garrison of 
Japanese, you note that many Ameri- 
cans and Europeans are traveling. 
You pass groups of them, side- 
tracked but bound across Far Eastern 
Asia to Moscow, Berlin, Paris, Lon- 
don and New York. The stamping 
ground of the early Manchus has be- 
come a great trans-Asiatic highway. 
Thus are the wonders of Manchuria 
multiplied. 


‘(O THE MOUNTAINS OF CENTRAL CELEBES 
(Continued from page 34) 


and jolliest people I have 
ugh they can become ferocious 
jendly enough when occasion 
, as witness the long defense 
native land. 
pted the invitation of a tribal 
attend a meeting in the village 
on house on the night before 
ed to Macassar. Its purpose 
near stories told by the pro- 
raconteurs who recite the 
rends like the bards of ancient 
and Scotland. 
unately, I spoke little of the 
, and could understand only 
al phrases. However, I was 
sense the meaning of the 
As we gathered, some thirty 
1 men, friendly phrases were 


exchanged and dishes of rice and 
gourds of palm wine traveled from 
hand to hand. Two men, seemingly 
in their middle fifties, sat at the head 
of the gathering, not unnoticed by the 
guests, but accorded courteous greet- 
ings, and then left respectfully alone. 
I must have been there nearly an hour 
before the reciting actually began. 

At a given signal silence fell at 
once, though obviously all these men 
must have heard the same tales dozens 
of times. But the Toradjas have the 
same attitude toward their stories that 
the Chinese and Japanese have toward 
their historical plays. Reverence, 
respect and a search for ever-new 
meanings are the roots of the attitude, 

(Continued on page 54) 


When you get to Gleneagles you can't re- 
member a thing but what you’re going to do 
to-morrow, and by the time you've done it 
you can call it a day. 
London ’’ When I get to Gleneagles I'll have 
But when you get there you won't 

You feel too jolly and lively and 
up to doing anything that the youngest of them 
cansuggest. That’s what makes Gleneagles Hotel 
and Gleneagles golf so marvellous. 
Jimmy Braid, of course, but it’s you, too. 
You’re on your toes there with every nerve 
chiming in with every other nerve and making 


44 
a rest. 
want it. 
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Say to yourself in 


you feel like a two-year-old. 


leneagles 
: hotel 
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PERTHSHIRE 
SCOTLAND 


@ THE HOTEL RE-OPENS FOR EASTER @ 


For Tariff and Reservations apply: Resident Manager, 
Gleneagles Hotel, Perthshire, Scotland. ‘The Hotel is 
under the direction of Arthur Towle, Controller LMS 


Hotel Services, St. Pancras, London, N.W.1. 


Literature obtainable from T. R. Dester, Vice-President 
* LMS _ Corporation, 
Avenue, New York City. 
Direct Restaurant Car and Sleeping Car Services 


—Passenger Traffic, 


from Euston Station, London. 


GOLF TENNIS 
SWIMMING” RIDING 
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BE MY GUESTS 
IN BRITAIN!!! 


If you want to know all that 
this phrase may mean to YOU 
write now for my Illustrated 
Brochure with the same title. 


Meanwhile consider these points of SERV- 

ICE. As your host in Europe, I can promise 

you— 

(I) my PERSONAL attention to every 
smallest detail connected with your 


visit ; 

(II) my PERSONAL experience in taking 
eare of over 2000 American Tourists in 
Europe during the past five seasons ; 

(III) my PERSONAL escort (if you wish 
it) or that of one of my colleagues—in 
either case capable of making your tour 
as near perfection as possible ; 

(IV) one of MY OWN CARS, and that I am 
not merely an agent saves you dollars. 
I can offer you the very best makes— 
a Rolls-Royce, Daimler or Austin 7- 
seated Limousine. 

AND THE COST? One of the samples de- 

scribed fully in my Brochure offered above 

is a Nine-days Escorted Tour to Devon- 
shire, Cornwall and the Shakespeare 

Country. Price, entirely inclusive of first- 

class hotels, gratuities, admission fees, &c., 

$113.73 each for five people traveling to- 

gether. 

“BE MY GUESTS IN LONDON” 
This is the title of another booklet ready 
now, which is yours for the asking. It is 
well illustrated and contains much useful 
information for those making London their 
center. 

HOW’S THIS FOR A TEMPORARY 
HOME? 


I find and negotiate for places like this of real 
character and comfort—any size, from a cottage to 
a castle—which can be rented furnished by guests 
making a stay of several weeks or months. This 
actual example, a charming old cottage (mod- 
ernised) in the New Forest with 7 rooms, costs 
from $20.60 per week, fully equipped. Mark 
enquiries ‘‘Special Services.’’ 


D. HARMAR-SMITH 
Regent House or— % “Travel” 
Regent Street 7 West 16th Street 
London, W.I. New York 


Cable address: “‘Escortours Wesdo London” 


BOOKS 


FOR THE 


Traveler 


TRAVEL BOOKS 
for EVERYWHERE 


Are you reading books that really satisfy 


you? Why not get the best travel books, 
and about the countries in which you 
are interested? Let us be of assistance 
to you, for we SPECIALIZE in books 
of travel, and guide books. 


Buy direct’ rom us! 


Travelers Book Shop 


(The only book shop Specializing 
in Travel Books 


11 Broadway New York 


| raconteurs 


the passage of time. 
| when 


TRAVEL 


INTO THE MOUNTAINS OF CENTRAL CELEBES 
(Continued from page 53) 


I suspect. Be that as it may, the 
story-telling began about ten-thirty, 
and went on indefinitely. 

I didn’t grow tired, though I had 
a long day’s journey ahead of me, ‘for 
the facial expressions fascinated me. 
Some men kept smiling recurrently at 
familiar passages. Others listened 
with absorption, rarely removing their 
keen, attentive eyes from the coun- 
tenance of the man who related the 
tale. The legends were long. Most 
of the stories continued for well over 
half an hour, yet no two were alike, 
even to my uninitiated ears, for the 
varied their expression, 
gesture and voice infinitely, so that 
there might have been a dozen bards, 


| instead of the two dignified men who 
| refreshed themselves at intervals with 
| copious swallows of palm wine. 


It seems incredible now as I write 


| this that I was so fascinated by the 


story tellers that I completely forgot 
I was startled 
my boy touched me on the 
shoulder and pointed toward the door- 
way. For the first time the entrance, 
facing from the house on piles out 


across the narrow river, showed a 
faint, pearly gray. It was dawn. As 
I stared I could make out the bending 
fronds of shore palms on the other 
side of the-river. A chill gust of 
wind swept down the river valley and 
mist swirled and changed the texture 
of the morning. I rose, and bade my 
hosts good-bye. They were courteous, 
and the chief, my friend, saw me out. 
But the rest, after nodding in my 
direction, centered their attention on 
the old man who was talking. 

As we rode south on the river bank 
I looked back. The same doorway 
from which I had issued now glowed 
a dull vague red, but I could not hear 
a sound. It was chilly and we rode 
on swiftly. 

I was again on my way back to 
Macassar, the Hong Kong of the 
Netherlands East Indies, 

The clawing fingers of encroaching 
commerce have dug into Celebes at the 
outskirts, but the Toradjas continue 
on their way, revering their ancestors, 
planting their fecund crops, and re- 
maining completely indifferent to the 
white man’s ways. 


A DAY WITH A BASQUE FAMILY 
(Continued from page 16) 


were drinking together—put a foot 
on the axle, clambered up _ beside 
Estefana and drove off. Pazkal, small 
as a monkey in the emptied ox-cart, 
Aunt Ana and the donkey had already 
started on. 

Everywhere along the alleys, up- 
wards from the valley upon sloped 
and darkening trails, fatigued crea- 
tures crawled. 

By four o'clock the square was 
empty. The houses, with shutters ma- 
roon or indigo folded against oyster- 
white walls, ringed only silence. A 
wind sprang down from the Rhune, 
scattering liberal rain. The drops soft- 
ened bits of bread-crust, flat rounds 
of animal ordure, scraps of trampled 
cloth and paper, slowly seeping back 
into the soil all trivial traces of beast 
and man. 

Inazio and Estefana, bowing their 
heads to the shower, sat each within 
the circle of their .own restricted 
thought, exchanging no speech. Be- 
hind, the three little boys crouched 
beneath the shelter of hooded capes, 
touching toes, sucking chocolate, 
thinking nothing of the wet, to which 
they were accustomed. 

After a while light broke through 
the gray, came streaming in primrose 
shafts between the crests of moun- 
tains. On every hand the tinkling bells 
of home-going cows dispersed upon 
the evening gold a gentle, silvery 
melody. 

Bittor stood, impassively expectant, 
at the sill—eyes alone proclaiming his 
pleasure. Between his knees a mus- 
tard-colored cat passed back and 
forth, arched her back, wove with 
padded paws invisible patterns. On 
the table behind him, primrose bloom, 
rising from a blue bowl, laid a nim- 
bus against the shadow of the room 
whose quiet was suddenly broken by 
the influx of folk. 

“I picked them for the tomb,” 
stated Bittor, proudly pointing. 


“And that was well done, tomorrow’ 


we will place them there.” Estefana, 


though tired, answered in her kind 
way; then, dropping the baby in the 
boy’s arms, set about rekindling the 
fire. 

Ciprien, Tomas, and Anton, re- 
freshed by their ride, began to chase 
the cat. Aunt Ana, complaining a lit- 
tle, pushed them aside and started to 
lay the supper cloth, to assemble 
mugs and knives and spoons and other 
necessary things. Maison Gurrutzia 
awoke from its day-sleep, stirred 
again by the footsteps, the sedate, 
staunch life of its family. 

“We need pigeons for the Sunday 
pie. They had best be slain tonight,” 
said Estefana over her shoulder to 
her spouse. 

Inazio did not answer, but went out 
with slow step. The faint, spring scent 
of flowers made him sad, and in his 
ears still echoed that last, shrill 
scream of shoats. The great-grand- 
father of Inazio had been an English- 
man—at the bottom of blood and 
heart rested some silt of heritage. His 
blue gaze could not witness without 
wincing certain sights that left un- 
diminished the sparkle in the black 
orbs of Estefana, pure Spanish. For 


all he was a farmer, had raised many |) 


a litter, not yet had he learned to ig- 
nore the pain of pigs. 

The pigeons flew off their perches, 
alarmed by the opening door. The 
cote was filled with the crisp flutter 
of wings till, after a second, the birds 
settled back. Discreetly Inazio moved 
among them, pinching this breast and 
that ; then, decision made, with expert 
thumb and forefinger twisted each un- 
resisting neck. 

Six plump doves for one plump pie! 

Late beams struck across the barn- 
yard puddles, played upwards over 
plumage which still retained an iri- 
descent life. Blood instead of song 
issued from open beaks, marking, 
marring his footsteps as Inazio, mas- 
ter of Gurrutzia, eyes on sunset, 
strode. toward the wide and ancient 
door. 
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Azores, Lisbon, 


$910 | 
Naples, Athens, 


Visits: 
Constantinoph 


and Egypt two to three 
Florence, Venice, Switzerlan 
Parties in charge of such e: 
Dr. Henry A. Fisk, Vice-Pp 
College of Idaho, Rey. T. Bahn 
authority on the Holy Land, etc. 
Costs include steamship acco: 
and exceptionally good hotels and 
sightseeing at all points visited. 


Conducted European Tours f; 
Independent European $ 


Tours . .. . from 
y) covering Europe com- 4 
pletely are shown in our [tj 


beautiful new descriptive 
booklet “Vacations Abroad.” 


Well planned itineraries 


Over 54 years of experience 
and service second to none, 


“VACATIONS ABROAD" 
will be sent without obligation 


Simmons ot 


TT 
1344 Broadway New| 


Now You Can | 


and return to New Ya 


in 23 DAYS 
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VELING BETWEEN COVERS 


e Soviet Union 


on the new Russia are ap- 
with increasing  fre- 
icating a growing interest 
“fiordinary social experiment 
cts the people of nearly 
£ the globe. No two ob- 
m to agree in their findings 
iters are invariably fasci- 
vhat they see. 
one of the best general ac- 
Soviet culture is Maurice 
umanity Uprooted (Cape & 
nich has already been men- 
2. Readers of “Humanity 
will be interested in Neg- 
vs Black Bread and Red 
Century) which presents 
lhe grim and tragic aspects 
orary Russian life on which 
Hindus did not dwell. Neg- 
m’s book is a _ series of 
ignettes touching upon all 
modern life as he saw it in 
hools, bread lines, theaters, 
nd villages. 
-esting short book on Russia 
S. Counts’ A Ford Crosses 
ussia (Stratford Company). 
jate director of the Interna- 
titute and Professor of Edu- 
Teachers College, Columbia 
y, Mr. Counts decided to 
territory utterly unknown to 
al tourist. He traveled 6,000 
ough the cities and villages 
»r Russia studying workers 
ints and observing their atti- 
urd Communism, religion and 
corship of the proletariat. 
upplement to recent books on 
ie monthly publication of the 
rovernment, U. S. S. R. in 
tion is of unusual interest. 
handsome portfolio issued 
it is filled with striking 
phs of new factories, of new 
of all kinds, of recent ac- 
n the great state farms and 
yrdinary life of the people. 
srican edition of this publica- 
distributed by the Amtorg 
ion. 
Born in Russia by Natalia 
(Morrow) is an account of 
‘iences of a woman during the 
n. The life of the old Rus- 
‘sented in striking contrast to 
tic and terrible years of the 
n. The book is a document 
lerable interest for Natalia 
describes not only the past 
tells how she adapted herself 
w régime. 


Ines Suarez 
/ 


SUAREZ is one of the most 
yrdinary women in the his- 
South America. She left 
follow a man whom she had 
7 twice, and in 1540 she ac- 
d the small army commanded 
1 de Valdevio which departed 


from Cuzco to conquer Chile. She 
became Pedro de Valdevio’s mistress 
and with him she conquered, colonized 
and christianized among the most 
warlike Indians in the Western Hem- 
isphere. In The Conqueror’s Lady 
(Farrar & Rinehart) Stella Burke 
May tell the complete story of Inez 
Suarez’ life for the first time. She 
gathered her material from every con- 
ceivable source, from Spanish and 
Chilean historians of modern times, 
from old Spanish documents, many of 
them unedited, and from many un- 
published letters. Her biography is 
both a stirring story of a remarkable 
woman and a vivid picture of the 
South America of the Conquistadors. 


Desert Islands 


N his new book Desert Islands 

(Farrar & Rinehart) Walter de 
la Mare has attempted to analyze 
man’s longing for escape as it is 
found in the literature of travel, ex- 
ploration and imagination. He has 
supplemented a delightful essay on 
the literature of desert islands with a 
number of fascinating stories and 
sketches describing the lives of casta- 
ways, the adventures of early explor- 
ers and the characters of such men as 
Fernandez, Dampier, Selkirk, Defoe, 
Jules Verne and Poe. 


The Amazon 


NE of the finest recent books 

dealing with the vast river basin 
of the Amazon is Kenneth G. Grubb’s 
Amazon and the Andes (Dial Press), 
describing a journey from the mouth 
of the Amazon to the mountains of 
Peru and thence northward along the 
coast and through the Venezuelan 
Andes. His book is a thorough and 
scholarly work, based on careful ob- 
servation and illuminated by the au- 
thor’s knowledge of history, science 
and anthropology. 


Lafitte 


YLE SAXON is an ideal author 
for a life of one of the most ex- 
traordinary rogues in the history of 
Louisiana. In his new book Lafitte 
the Pirate (Century) he tells La- 
fitte’s story superbly. 

Jean Lafitte and his brother were 
young Frenchmen who came to Span- 
ish Louisiana and made a name for 
themselves as smugglers. They 
passed rapidly from smuggling to 
open piracy seizing ships in the Gulf, 
along the Atlantic seaboard and even 
as far as the West Indies. Though a 
price was put upon their heads the 
Lafitte brothers walked the streets of 
New Orleans unmolested. In 1815 
Jean Lafitte played a large part in de- 
fending New Orleans against the 
British. Overnight he became a pop- 
ular hero. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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UNDER MANGER MANAGEMENT 


C7, 


IN NEW YORK 
HOTEL NIANGER 


2000 Rooms 
The Wonder Hotel of New York 
7th Ave. 50-5lst Sts. Heart of Times Square District 


Room with running water - $2.00 


3.00 


for. two - - Se ie 296 


Room with shower or 
bath and shower - $3.00 $5.00 
for two - - 4.00 5.00 6.00 


Hotel Woodstock 43rd St. Just East of B’way 
Room, Running Water for one $2.00 to 3.50; for two $3.50 to 4.00 


With Private Bath - 


for one $3.00 to 4.00; for two $5.00 to 6.00 


Hotel Wolcott 31st St. and Fifth Ave. 
Room, Running Water for one $2.00, 2.50; for two $3.00, 3.50 


With Private Bath - 


for one $3.00, 3.50; for two $4.00, 5.00 


Martha Washington 29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 
The World Renowned Hotel Exclusively for W omen 


Room with Running Water for one $2.00, 2.25; for two $2.50 
With Private Bath for one $2.50 to 3.25; for two $3.00 to 4.00 


IN BOSTON 
HOTEL MANGER 


New England’s Most Modernly Equipped and Perfectly 
Appointed Hotel 


at North Sta tion, Direct Entrance from B. & M. Depot 
500 Rooms, Each with Bath, Shower, Radio 
for one $2.50 to 4.00; for two $4.00 to 6.00 
NO HIGHER RATES 
These Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hole Luncheons and Dinners 


For Maps of New York and Boston and Descriptive Booklets 
Write to Travel Department 


TRAVEL~ Ze 


thru 


‘EUROPE 


7 Countries, 61 Days, All 
Expenses $810 


In Europe, 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, the 
Black Forest, Grande Alpine Tour of Switzerland, 
Italian Lakes and Hill Towns, Venice, 
Rome, Naples, Grande Corniche Drive from Nice 
Route des Alpes and Chateau 
Windsor and the — 
Shakespeare Country by motor. Price includes all 
expenses on ship and shore: ocean passage, hotels 
and meals, guide service, all travel in Europe by 
motor, admissions to galleries, 
even your tips! Ask for Booklet ‘‘E 323” describing 
this and hundreds of other tours. 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, INC. 


180 North Michigan, Chicago, ‘Mlinois 
521 Fifth Ave., New York City 


See Quebec en route to sail. 


to Monte Carlo; 
Country to Paris; London, 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, fn 


we, New York City}, 
igan, Chicag 


_ ~By hed 


rN MANGER HOTELS, 255 West 43rd Street, New York LJ 
e + 


motor 


Florence, 


museums, etc., 


Cal giate Tours of Europe BR Rail, all expenses, $250 to $67. 
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TRAVEL 


THE LUXURY OF SERVICE 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST 


The Travel Agency is Your Servant, Paid by The 
Transportation Company to Relieve You of All 
Detail and Worry. Foreign and Domestic Steam- 
ship, Hotel and Sightseeing Reservations Made 
at Regular Tariff Rates. Complete Trips Planned 
for the Individual and for Groups, Conducted 
or Independent. Let an Expert Make Your Ar- 
rangements. Every Travel Agency Advertising 
in TRAVEL is Equipped to Render Courteous and 
Complete Service. 


WINTER CRUISES 


FLORIDA - - 6 Days $69.50 
BERMUDA - - 6 Days 79 
HAVANA - = 9 Days 145 
WEST INDIES - 18 Days 135 

It costs no more to book through 


World Wide Travel Bureau 

11 W. 42nd St. 46 Graham Ave. 

New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pe. 6-0814 Pu. 5-9090 


4 EUROPE A 


Luvrurious Tourist Third Cabin 


“EUROPA ”snn“BREMEN” 


Frequent Sailings— Selected Groups 
The Best in Economical Travel 


MEXICO 


Conducted Summer Tours 
to Out-of-the-way Places 


ALSO COURIER SERVICE FOR 
INDEPENDENT TRAVELERS 


C.W. WEIANT 


55 West 42nd St. New York 


BENNETT’S 
Travel Bureau 


580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
12 Offices thruout Europe 


Featuring Conducted and Independent 
Trips to 
Scandinavian Countries 


NOMAD TOURS 
83, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London, E.C. 4. 


PRIVATE MOTORING IN ENGLAND 
$12.50 per day 


Cruising by private yacht (112 tons) 


English and French Coasts, Holland, ete 
$10.50 per day 


Booklets from Travel, 7 W. 16th St., N. Y. 


WEST INDIES 


NEW REDUCED RATES 
CRUISES OF 


‘Tro 2 baYs ~-~"LA1 ote 


Reductions Also Now in Effect to 


Havana, Florida & Bermuda 
Send fer 64-Page Book of All Trips 


MARTIN TRAVEL BUREAU 
377 FIFTH AVE. 


* BERMUDA ¢* 


6-8-9-12 days or longer 
EVERY EXPENSE 
Steamship 
Hotel-Sightseeing 


Write for booklet, tells what to wear, 
see, do, tip, and costs, etc. 


SIMMONS TOURS 
1344 Broadway New York 


EUROPE $185 to $800 


Choose from more than 1000 conducted tours 
Write for free booklet 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CO. 
‘ollege House, Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass} 


EUROPE 1931 


Select Tours . . . from $695 
Vacation Tours . from $345 
Bermuda — West Indies 
Sleamship Tickels on All Lines 
Transatlantic Tours 


THOMAS J. KILLIN, President 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CRUISES 


W. INDIES 12 days $123.50 
BERMUDA 5 days $75 00 
HAVANA 9 days $145 
FLORIDA 6 days $69.50 
CALIFORNIA 28 days $415 


ANDERSON’S TOURS 
290 B’Way, N.Y. Tel. Worth 2-5837-8 


10 Countries— 100 Days 
$1,000— All Expenses 


Travel by private motor through Spain, 
Andorra, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Mexico and Cuba. An 
ideal journey, done in a delightfully modern 
manner. Booking now for sailing April 24th. 
Write for particulars and literature to 


CARAVAN CRUISES, Inc. 


General Motors Building New York City 


UNIVERSITY 


(COLLEGE COURSES @ CREDITS, 


STUDENT TOURS 
*» EUROPE 


Selected Groups ~ Experienced 
Management \ Expert Leadershtp 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL ma 
110 EAST 49” STREET N.Y. 


3, WAYS or EUROPE 


By PRIVATE MOTOR 
ALL EXPENSE 


$12 Per Day Up 


Any countries desired. Write 


CHARLES A. JOLEY & CO., Inc. 
111 W. 57 St., N. Y. C. 


NEW YORK 


$87.°° 


Circle 6088 


Foremost Student 


Tours, All Expenses 
20,000 satisfied members. Small 
parties. First class hotels. More 
motor travel. 250 tours, 26 days 


$235 to 104 days $890. Seven- 
country tour $345. 
Send for Booklet 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BoyLsTON ST., BOSTON, Mass, 


TRAVELING BETWEEN (OVI 


(Continued from page 55) 


In preparing this story of the ad- 
ventures and the glamorous love af- 
fairs of this pirate Lyle Saxon has 
examined original letters, diaries and 
old newspaper files. His book is as 
reliable as it is exciting. 


French Life 


HILIP CARR, who is the Paris 

correspondent for the Manchester 
Guardian and the New York Times 
has attempted in The French at Home 
(Dial Press) to interpret the national 
spirit through the ordinary daily life 
of the people in the towns and in the 
country. He describes the less fa- 
miliar aspects of Paris, peasant life 
and village festivities, schools and 
culture, sport, eating and drinking 
and the life of the ordinary workman. 
He has succeeded in writing an ex- 
ceedingly intelligent and illuminating 
book. Here is the France few travel- 
ers find and only the rare Englishman 
or American is able to appreciate. 


Jungle Islands 


HE Cornelius Crane Pacific Ex- 

pedition of the Field Museum of 
Natural History was one of the most 
important zoological expeditions un- 
dertaken by the museum in recent 
years. The yacht “Illyria” on which 
the expedition traveled followed the 
track of the two great pioneers of 
science, Darwin and Wallace, whose 
expeditions laid the foundations of 
modern evolutionary zoology. The 
Crane Expedition showed that it is 
still possible to make important con- 
tributions to the zoological explora- 
tion of the Pacific islands. The expe- 
dition gathered more than 18,000 
specimens for the museum and made 
a number of surprising discoveries of 
interest to zoologists. The collection 
of the expedition included mammals, 
birds, fish, reptiles, amphibians and 
invertebrates. 

In Jungle Islands (Putnam) Sid- 
ney Nichols Shurcliff has written the 
record of the expedition’s cruise of 
32,000 nautical miles. It is a hand- 
some volume profusely illustrated 
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TO AFRICA WITH THE MIGRATORY BIR 
(Continued from page 45) 


land by broad strips of open water. | 
These shoals afforded good protection 
from the visits of nocturnal beasts of 
prey, especially from leopards who, as 
shown by their tracks on the shore 
higher up the river, were not above 
snatching a bird from the flocks now 
and then during their night prowlings. 
In the late afternoons one saw fre- 
quent, though small, clusters of 
cranes standing about between the 
swarming masses of ruffs, sandpipers 
and ducks. But a more favorable time 
was at break of day, when thousands 
of demoiselle cranes and our grey 
cranes were congregated at such spots. 
Soon after that hour they all took 
flight in long lines and disappeared 
with noisy clamor to browse on the 
now dried-up fields, where the in- 
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with photographs, line dr 
handsome colored plates, 
experiences in such dive; 
islands as Bermuda, Haiti 
Tahiti, Fiji, New Guine 
Solomon Islands. 


Ireland 


EVERAL years ago 
Colum published “ 
Around Ireland” which w: 
edly one of the most delig! 
on the Irish people written 
years. It is, therefore, a gr 
ure to announce the recent p 
of Mr. Colum’s new bo 
Roads in Ireland (Macmilla 
is another charming descr 
many phases of Irish life, 
scapes, its towns, its myths and 
ends and its men and women. — 


The Steamship — 4 { 


HE story of the devel 

steamship travel on the / 
in the last century is one of t 
interesting chapters in modern 
trial progress. This story h 
told by Frank C. Bowen in A 
tury of Atlantic Travel ( 
Brown). His book covers | 
between 1830 and 1930, describing 
last days of the sailing packet ¢ 
tracing the history of the H 
from the early attempts at steam 
to the present day of Diesel | 
and the recent spectacular pel 
ances of the great ocean line 


Go to the Ant 


N English translation of } 
Maeterlinck’s new bi 

Life of the Ant (John Day) 
appeared. This book is as 
tious and comprehensive 
Maeterlinck’s famous “Lif 
Bee.”’ It describes graphic 
detail every phase of the 
complicated social life of 
from the founding of the ¢ 
the exacting care of the m 
eggs and the larvae to battle 
wars, communication and lab 
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habitants cultivate their dhu 
rainy season. But they ¢ 
again in small groups towa 
eleven o’clock, by which tim 
perhaps, became unbearable 
In‘calm weather they returne 
favorite mud-banks or plac 
shore, flying high  aloit. 
strong head winds they flew lo 
first thing they did was qu 


thirst. After that, as long 
sun was at its zenith, the 
about and preened their 


slept, squabbled a little and, 
eral, behaved much as humat 
or animals would, in other wo 
nothing. 
“Whenever these thou 
cranes flew away and returne 
(Continued on page 58 
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FAST to PORTRUSH, GIANT’S 
CAUSEWAY, DUBLIN, LON- 
DONDERRY, ROSSAPENNA 


and BEAUTIFUL LOUGH Standing in its own beautiful 


gardens and grounds with gor- 
geous views of the world—famous 
TORBAY, close to the old fish- 
ing village of BRIXHAM where 
William of Orange landed in 
1688. 


Only a few yards from the sea, 
Tennis and Golf. 


Vita Glass Sun Parlour, Billiards, 
Ballroom, Tennis, Central Heat- 
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Mrs. V. F. GRESHAM, Tariff 
from Travel, 7 West 16th St., 
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TO AFRICA 
WITH THE 
MIGRATORY BIRDS — 
(Continued from page 56) 


it was seldom that I saw them flying 
in the form of an angle or a plough- 
share, the form cranes so often fly in. 
They came in loosely flying companies, 
generally in oblique lines—Epami- 
nondas may have taken note of this 
before he conceived the idea of his 
battle phalanx—or in long rows, at 
which times the flanks of the lines 
were slightly thrown back. They 
never returned in the symmetrical 
wedge formation that cranes so often 
assume when they are flying long dis- 
tances at great heights. Physical laws 
go to show that the well-known 
wedge formation of flying has the 
effect, in some measure, of overcom- 
ing the resistance of the air. But this 
applies equally to the arched and 
oblique line formations of flight. It 
is certain that cranes do not adopt 
the ploughshare formation for every- 
day use. This may possibly be ac- 
counted for, on the assumption that 
it is used only during long journeys, 
by the fact that these strong fliers are 
forced to adopt the mode of flight 
that is most advantageous to them. 

“So there the birds stood in their 
resting places until three or four 
o'clock, when the heat moderated. 
About this hour the whole community 
sometimes flew off in troops of twenty 
or thirty at a time, to browse on the 
fields. Now and then several of 
them remained behind. In _ either 
event the whole lot were always as- 
sembled again on the White Nile be- 
fore sunset.” 

Along these shores of the White 
Nile the birds are numbered not only 
by tens of thousands but by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. It is an ideal 
spot for the naturalist and here Bengt 
Berg spent weeks observing, study- 
ing and photographing life in the gi- 
gantic bird colony. There is no room 
here to summarize adequately what 
he saw—the marauding white-headed 
vultures; the “dance” of the demoi- 
selle cranes; the habits of the ugly 
marabou storks stalking like bullies 
among the smaller birds; the multi- 
tudes of birds from all parts of Eu- 
rope and Asia, spoonbills, wood ibises, 


tree ducks, coots, sand pipers and 
blue-throated nightingales from 
nountainous Lapland; the lovely 
white battalions of cranes stand- 


ing silently like armies ready for the 
march—in short all the beautiful and 
amazing sights along the richest water- 
course for birds in the world. To see 
and to enjoy these brilliant spectacles 
one must turn to the pages of “To 
Africa with the Migratory Birds,” 
easily one of the most absorbing books 
on bird life to appear in recent years. 
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